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Scientists Off to Sea 


DISCOVERY II’s LONG VOYAGE IN 


Twelve-year-old Nicholas 
Pitts thinks that full-sized 
pads will give better pro¬ 
tection against bumps and 
bruises when the cricket 
ball comes flying down the 
pitch on the County Ground 
at Taunton in Somerset. 


LITTLE-KNOWN WATERS 


Man In 


Daffodil Scholarship 


Jhe first scholarship provided 
by Welsh people in Nairobi to 
the University of Wales at 
Aberystwyth has been awarded 
to a 1.7-year-old girl who will 
study economics. 

Behind this news lies an in¬ 
teresting story. Servicemen in 
Nairobi first got the idea of 
clubbing together so that a boy 
or girl in Nairobi could, return 
to Wales for training. Now the 
Welsh residents are maintaining 
the fund and are doing so by 
gifts and by profits derived from 
(he raising of daffodils. 


Carly next month one of the most fa mo os ships in the world 
will sail from Plymouth on one of the longest voyages ever 
made. She is Discovery II, and she is to spend two and a half 
years sailing little-known waters surrounding Antarctica. 

This is not the first time 


Ice Cream From 
the Ocean 

QUESTS at a tea-party at 
' J Lowestoft the other after¬ 
noon were served with ice cream 
and afterwards asked by their 
host, a scientist, to say if they 
did not like it. Nobody responded. 

It tvas then disclosed that the 
ice cream had been made from 
herring and seaweed. The herring 
fat was refined and made com¬ 
pletely tasteless and odourless; 
the algenate acid extracted from 
seaweed was used as a stabiliser. 


One Afternoon 
Near Jo’burg 

Violinist’s Good Turn 

gix hundred native boys in 
South Africa had one man 
and his wife for an audience 
the other day when they sang a 
Xosa hymn: "We are on the 
way." But they have never had 
a more distinguished audience, 
for the man was. Yehudi 
Menuhin! 

It all began way back in 
London when the great violinist 
and his wife were getting ready 
to leave for their South African 
tour. They asked for books 
about the country, and some 
friend suggested Alan Paton’s 
Cry, the Beloved Country. 

The dust jacket said that 
Mr Paton had been the head¬ 
master of the Diepkloof Re¬ 
formatory for native boys, near 
Johannesburg; and there and 
then Mr Menuhin decided “to do 
something ’’ for the Diepkloof 
children. 

His chance came when he and 
iris wife reached Johannesburg. 
Laie one afternoon they drove 
into the grounds of the school 
and found 600 native boys and a 
teacher waiting for them. 

Then the strains of Caprice 
Viennois went lilting across the 
dusty playground, through the 
blue gum trees, and over the 
lovely beds of geranium and 
phlox. Then came music bv 
Handel and some gipsy airs. 

When Mr Menuhin had 
finished it was the children's turn 
to entertain him. He was de¬ 
lighted with their voices. 

And one outcome of the great 
violinist’s visit is that the Diep¬ 
kloof boys are now enthusiastic¬ 
ally forming an orchestra of their 
own. 


is 

Discovery II will have sailed 
among the grinding, blue-green 
pack ice of the Par South. On 
one occasion before the last war 
she spent twelve days nosing her 
way through drifting floes, while 
in the crow’s nest a sailor, one 
hand shading his eyes against 
the glare of the southern sun, 
scanned the desolation of the 
Southern Ocean for six of 
Discovery II’s crew adrift in a 
small boat. 

Since then the little ship lias 
been turned into a floating- 
research station. 

From end to end she is 
crammed with scientific equip¬ 
ment, and the ship’s company of 
63—among them seven scientists 
and six 16-year-old boys from the 
training-ship Arethusa— will have 
to fit themselves in as best 
they can. They will have little 
time for relaxation. For long 
before they reach the pack ice 
of the Antarctic they will be 
busy with fine-mesh nets, trawl¬ 
ing to a depth of 5000 feet for 
the more minute forms of sea life. 

Every few hours they will plot 
the course of the currents across 
which they sail. The ship will 
spend much of her voyage in 
areas where we know nothing 
about the formation of the ocean 
hed, and for weeks at a time 
there will hardly be a moment 
when the echo-sounding appar¬ 
atus is not in use. 

One of the main purposes of 
the voyage will be to check 
existing charts, and to flash 
Continued on page 2 


Ready For Frying 

tin of dripping was found 
inside a shark caught at 
Fremantle, Australia. 


Straight Bats 


First 


Peacock Parade 


'■J'raffic on a main road near 
Warwick was held up the 
other day while seven peacocks 
strutting along it were shep¬ 
herded, despite all their hissing, 
into a side street. 

The birds were from Warwicx 
Castle, and have developed a 
Essex cricketer H. P. Crabtree gives batting instruction habit of going into the town foi 

during a Women’s Cricket Association course in London. their meals—seeds from some- 

__ body’s garden 
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A New Asia Is 
the Making 


in 


A ray of light and hope has at last broken through the dark 
and threatening clouds over Asia. This bright spot is 
provided by the prospects of peace and friendship between India 
and Pakistan—an amazing change considering how bad the 
relations between these two nations had lately become. 

and it should not be long before 
they overcome the guerrilla 
bands and thus bring peace and 
prosperity to their peoples. 


The vast sub-continent of India 
was divided—it will be remem¬ 
bered—in the summer of 1948 
into two parts which eventually 
became independent nations 
linked with the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. Unhappily, 
the peace between India and 
Pakistan .was, right irom the 
beginning, disturbed by com¬ 
munal disturbances in which 
the minorities were respectively 
assailed. In India they were 
directed against Moslems, in 
Pakistan against Hindus and 
Sikhs. As a result there has 
been a vast migration of people 
from the riot-ridden areas of 
Punjab and Bengal, the Moslems 
wandering destitute to Pakistan 
and the Hindus moving in the 
opposite direction to India. 

Yet many members of the 
minorities remained in their 
respective countries believing 
that their own future was bound 
up with the future of their 
native land. 

Equal RigKts For All 

It was for the sake of these 
people and in the cause of 
democracy and justice that 
Mr Nehru, the Indian Prime 
Minister, and Mr Liaquat Ali 
Khan, Prime Minister of Pakis¬ 
tan, recently met in New Delhi. 
They decided to give- their 
countries what looks like ■ an 
entirely new start in the treat¬ 
ment of minorities. Henceforth 
the Moslem minority in India 
and the Hindu minority in 
Pakistan will be able to move 
or stay put, whichever they 
prefer. Those who stay will be 
given equal rights with the 
majority. Those who promote 
violence . against them will be 
punished. 

The two Premiers have thus 
shown not only generosity and 
a spirit of tolerance but also 
great moral courage, as their 
getting together was undoubtedly 
against the wish of extremists. 

Mediator of Kashmir 

Another promising ■ factor- in 
the India-Pakistan relations- is 
that both these nations have 
promised to help Sir Owen Dixon, 
whom the United Nations has 
appointed as mediator in the 
Kashmir dispute. 

Once the great sub-continent 
of India quietens down there is 
a better prospect that other 
parts of Asia, now in turmoil, 
will become more peaceful. 
Indeed, there are already signs 
that the Government of Burma, 
which was in a very weak 
position a year ago, is winning 
against the rebels. 

In Siam to the east, and 
Persia to the west, the defences 
are now strengthened by Ameri¬ 
can arms aid. It is hoped, too, 
that when the Foreign Secre¬ 
taries of Britain, France, and the 
United States meet next month 
these Powers will take over a 
share of France's burden in Indo¬ 
china, where a difficult war is 
being waged against Communist- 
led rebels. 

The turmoil has not yet abated 
in Malaya nor in some areas of 
Indonesia, but the legal Govern¬ 
ments are gaining in strength, 


The unrest in Asia, involv¬ 
ing probably more than half of 
the entire human race, affects 
all mankind. In the space of 
a few brief years most Asiatic 
nations have shed European 
overlordship to become in¬ 
dependent nations, and this 
great revolution has been accom¬ 
panied by tremendous internal 
struggles. It is true that in 
China the cause of freedom and 
democracy appears for the time 
being to be lost. But, fortunately, 
there are other vast areas in 
South-East Asia where nations, 
though hitherto politically in¬ 
experienced, are rapidly develop¬ 
ing into important new members 
of the democratic world. 


Champion Girl 
Speakers 

“M7 lorcis ’ ladies, and gentle¬ 
men,” began girl cadets 
taking part in a recent speech¬ 
making competition in London. 

They belong to the Women’s 
Junior Air Corps, the Girls’ 
Training Corps, and the Girls’ 
Nautical Training Corps, and the 
winner, Assistant Section-Leader 
Leila Walsh, of the Girls’ Train¬ 
ing Corps, is to reply to Lord 
Ismay’s toast of “The Cadet ” at 
the Appeal Dinner of the 
National Association of Training 
Corps for Girls on May 18. She 
will be speaking for some 17,000 
girls. 


Navy’s New 
Ark Royal 

famous name will be restored 
to the Navy when the Queen 
launches the new aircraft-carrier 
Ark Royal at Birkenhead on 
May 3. The former Ark Royal, 
also a carrier, was sunk by a 
U-boat during a convoy battle in 
the Mediterranean in 1941. 

Although the name goes back 
to Elizabethan times, it only- 
entered the Navy List by acci¬ 
dent. Sir Walter Raleigh had 
built a ship on the Thames 
which he named the Ark because 
it resembled the vessel built by 
Noah! 

Queen Elizabeth did not object 
to the name, but she did remind 
Raleigh that he owed her a sum 
of money which he ought to have 
repaid instead of spending it on 
a ship. Raleigh excused himself 
by saying that his Ark would 
prove very useful in the event of 
trouble with Spain, and offered 
to transfer it to the queen in 
settlement of his debt. 

This was agreed to and the 
ship, with her name altered to 
Ark Royal, proved a splendid 
bargain for the queen, leading 
her fleet under the command of 
Lord Howard of Effingham 
against the Armada in 1588. 

The name was revived for one 
of the earliest aircraft-carriers in 
the 1914-1918 war, for the good 
reason that it looked more like 
the Ark than a warship! 


Lucky the Lion 

J^aith, a lioness at the Chester 
Zoo who has the reputation 
of being a bad mother, gave birth 
to five cubs some time ago. Four 
of them died through her neglect, 
but she took a great fancy to the 
fifth which flourished. 

Someone asked the cub’s name 
and a keeper remarked, “He 
hasn’t got one, unless you call 
him lucky to be alive.” So 
“Lucky ” became his. name. 


Scientists Off to Sea 


Continued Srora page L 
amendments to the Admiralty 
for inclusion in the new charts 
and maps now being drawn 
by naval cartographers. The 
meteorologist on board will flash 
weather observations to the 
Meteorological Office in London, 
and other scientific information 
will be radioed to the Royal 
Geographical Society and to the 
National Institute of Oceano¬ 
graphy. 

Scientific work will continue 
while the little ship wallows in the 
Roaring Forties and then in the 
Raging Sixties, where the alba¬ 
tross swings silently overhead 



Discovery It’s Crow’s Nest 


and the whale “blows ” and rolls 

Tlie scientists on board will 
include zoologists, whose job will 
be to fire numbered darts into 
and study the habits of whales, 
and to carry out research work 
on the migration of seals, and on 
penguins and other Antarctic 
birds. 

Discovery II has been "re¬ 
inforced for work among ice-floes. 
She will need powerful bows, for 
there will be times when she has 
to ram the pack at full speed and 
"climb up” on to it so that her 
weight breaks' it apart, when she 
will back away and aim her bows 
at the crack. 

Fart of the journey will be 
spent mapping the ice-clad coast 
of the Antarctic Continent itself. 

In the past it has not been 
possible to ' benefit from an 
expedition’s discoveries until the 
explorers return home. But this 
time it will be different. Scientists 
here in Britain, and the men 
engaged in keeping charts up- 
to-date—charts showing ocean 
currents, the outline of little- 
known parts of the world, charts 
showing the migration of whales 
and the location of their feeding 
and breeding grounds—will be 
able to work on the new dis¬ 
coveries almost as they are being 
made; for, we would again 
emphasise, the men of Discovery 
II will be in radio touch with 
scientific bodies in Britain 
tivreughout their voyage of 
adventure. 
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News From Everywhere 


GROWING TESTS 

The American Chemical 
Society has claimed that the drug 
aureomycin increases the rate of 
growth of animals by 50 per cent; 
tests are being carried out to see 
if it will be equally effective for 
undersized children. 

On May 6 at 3 p m, Middlesex 
Boy Scouts ivill hold a mass Rally 
and Display before the Chief 
Scout, Lord Rowallan, at 
Wembley. 

Thirty-five of Constable’s 
paintings are to be exhibited at 
the International Exhibition of 
Art at Venice; paintings by 
Matthew Smith and sculpture 
by Barbara Hepworth will repre¬ 
sent contemporary British Art. 

Scotland’s first flying-boat base 
is to be built at Leith, near 
Edinburgh. 


Thrilling Shilling 

During the Scouts’ “Bob-a-job ” 
campaign this year, one lucky 
boy had the job of dusting the 
collection of autographed bats at 
Lord’s. Another boy’s father 
entered on his card: “For keep¬ 
ing out of the way for two 
hours—one shilling.” 

The American submarine 
Pickerel has travelled submerged 
for 21 days on a 5200 -mile voyage 
from Hong Kong to Pearl Har¬ 
bour. This is the longest under¬ 
water voyage on record. 

Ninety-five per cent of 
America’s motor-car imports are 
from Britain. 

In Southern Rhodesia the 
Government grant for native 
education increased from £121,000 
in 1942 to £589,000 in 1949. 



American archaeologists ex¬ 
cavating on the site of the 
ancient city of Nippur, in Iraq, 
have found clay tablets believed 
to be 4000 years old. Experts 
consider them to be the world's 
oldest-known literature. 

Yell and Unst, the two 
northernmost islands in the 
Shetlands, have had their first 
film show. From now on (hey 
will have one performance a 
fortnight. 

The British Council has sent 
about 324 books by and about 
British Roman Catholics to a 
Holy Year exhibition in Rome. 
Among the old and rare books 
are early editions of Sir Thomas 
More and Thomas Stapleton’s 
Latin work, The Three Thomases. 

CANOE RECORD 

A new record for the annual 
canoe race from Devizes, Wilt¬ 
shire, to Westminster, has been 
set up by Henry Ross and Robert 
Webb, of the Richmond Canoe 
<?lub. Their time for the 124- 
mile journey (35 hours 7 minutes) 
clipped 14 hours off last year’s 
record. 

'In the four years 1946-49 the 
population of France rose ' by 
1,300,000 to about 42 million. 
Last year there were 865,000 
births and 568,000 deaths. 

A stone is to be set up in 
St Giles’ Church, Wishford, 
Wiltshire, to record the fact that 
bread was rationed in Britain 
from 1946 to 1948. 

Britain’s gold and dollar 
reserves at the end of 1349 were 
£603,000,000 compared with 
£509,000,000 at the end of the 
previous quarter. Devaluation of 
the pound was on September IS 
last. 


Twenty-seven 
schoolgirls have 
been to Lapland to 
study the migra¬ 
tion of reindeer 
herds. Under the 
leadership of 
Lieutenant-Co m- 
mander Dixon, 
Royal Navy, and 
Mrs Dixon, they 
have explored 
territory 130 miles 
inside the Arctic 
Circle. The girls 
have been making 
their own camps, 
living under the 
same conditions as 
parties of boys 
who have gone in 
previous years. 
Here is a group of 
the girls in London. 

To encourage repertory com¬ 
panies to produce new plays, and 
thereby to assist new play¬ 
wrights, the Arts Council is to 
make five £100 awards for ivhat 
they consider to be the most 
interesting first productions of 
the year. 

British steel production in 
March was at the annual rate 
of 17,147,000 tons—the highest 
ever achieved. 

Six-footer Pig 

A farmer at Alenpon in France 
has a pig six feet long. 

Mr Lome Welch, chief in¬ 
structor of the Surrey Gliding 
Club, who flew from Redhill to 
Brussels airport recently, is the 
second man to cross the Channel 
by glider from a ground start. Ha 
was in t]ie air for 65 hours. - 

Five years ago George Eddy 
spent his last dollar in Tsingtac, 
China. It was a note auto¬ 
graphed by some of his friends. 
.The other day he received it 
back from a customer at his 
grocery shop in Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


A BICYCLE 
FOR YOU? 

Cummer days are not far ahead, 
^ and summer days are'cycling 
days. 

If you would like a new bicycle 
be sure to see next week’s C N, 
in which one is offered as chief 
prize in an attractive competition. 

The best way to make sure of 
getting your C N regularly is to 
give yc-or newsagent a firm order. 
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KRUGER’S LAST 
HOME 

fJ'HE people of South Africa have 
bought a tiny corner of 
Switzerland: the house and 

grounds at Clarens where Presi¬ 
dent Kruger spent his last years 
in exile. 

Ever since the President’s 
death there in 1904 the people of 
the Union have wanted to buy 
the Clarens property as a 
national monument. Recently it 
was offered for sale, and the 
owners, who used the building as 
a girls’ boarding house, wanted 
£10,000. This amount was at once 
raised by public subscription in 
South Africa, with the Govern¬ 
ment making a substantial con¬ 
tribution. 

Recently, the Union Ambas¬ 
sador in Paris, Mr H. Andrews, 
journeyed to Clarens to buy the 
villa. The simple ceremony of 
handing over was held in a room 
where Kruger often sat. . There 
were nosegays on the chimney 
piece in the colours of Switzer¬ 
land and South Africa 


ATLANTIC PILOT’S 
RECORD 

When Captain L. V. Messenger, 
O B E, of British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, landed at 
London Airport from New York 
recently he had just completed 
300 crossings of the North 
Atlantic and become the first 
British pilot to reach this figure. 
Since he qualified as a pilot in 
1932 Captain Messenger has 
flown nearly three million miles. 




SCHOOL’S OWN 
POWER SCHEME 

TI/ITH the help of their head- 
’’ master the senior boys of a 
small country school at Ordiqu- 
Kill, in Banffshire, have created 
their own hydro-electric scheme 
to light the schoolhouse. It in-, 
volved building a wheel six feet 
in height to harness the power 
of a nearby burn. 

Hearing of this notable feat, a 
native teacher from West Africa 
on a visit to London went to 
Ordiquhill to inspect the scheme. 
He has now returned to his 
village: in Africa to provide elec¬ 
tricity there by the same method. 


TRAINING YOUTH 
LEADERS 

yyiTit the aid of funds- from 
King George’s Jubilee 
Trust, the National Association 
of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed Clubs 
is offering bursaries for training 
courses in youth leadership. 

The next three-month course 
starts in May, and there will 
also be fortnightly refresher 
courses throughout the summer. 
The object is to enable youth 
leaders to keep in touch with 
methods of informal education 
and to form an introduction to 
practical youth work for welfare 
workers, teachers, and others. 


TON ON A LINE 

n^His, fishing story comes from 
Down Under. With rod and 
line the Governor of South Aus¬ 
tralia recently caught a white 
pointer shark weighing 2225 lbs. 



Making a Map 

With the help of their masters boys of Enfield Technical 
College have made a relief map of France, illustrating how our 
exports to the USA earn dollars to pay for necessary imports. 


BIRMINGHAM’S NEW 
MUSEUM 

Birmingham, great city of in¬ 
numerable industries, has 
just started a new industrial 
museum. The first gifts were a 
reflecting camera of 1845, and 
model of a steam engine made in 
1849 by W. Hughes, blacksmith at 
South Yardley, which was given 
by his grandson. 


WORTH-WHILE 

BRICKS 

Q-reat work is honoured by a 
plaque on the Nurse's Home, 
Francis Road. Edgbaston. 

Thirty-three years ago more 
than four hundred children laid 
initialled bricks in the walls of 
Birmingham Children’s Hospital, 
then being built. Thus began the 
Brick League, which has raised 
£24,000 for the hospital. 


CHURCH IN THE 
WILDS 

r J 1 HE Revd A. H. Lidbetter, who 
is with the Anglican Mission 
in Papua, Is building a new 
mission station on a five-acre 
plot which served as an airstrip 
during the war. All around 
are derelict planes, remains of 
shells,, slit trenches, and Army 
rubbish. 

_ The church, says Mr Lid- 
better in a letter to some friends 
in Australia, will be most im¬ 
posing, with its pillars, three 
aisles, and long, slender lines. 
The pillars are tree trunks 
straight from the Papuan bush, 
the' walls are sago stalks, the floor 
is an earthen one, and the roof 
is being made of galvanised 
iron. 

A school also is being erected. 
This will have a grass roof. 


2O,OOO,O0OTH 
ON THE LIST 

^ohra Mohamood, a three-year- 
old Pakistani, won a measure 
of fame recently; she was the 
twenty-millionth child to be 
tested in the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign which the United 
Nations—with special help from 
the Scandinavian countries— 
has been carrying out in many 
countries. 

Incidentally, Zohra’s father 
plays some small part in helping 
to combat the world’s troubles; 
he extracts venom from cobras 
and other-snakes to make serum 
needed by doctors as a cure for 
snake-bite. 


Picture-News and Time Map Showing Where Harvests Are Now Taking Place 


British Columbia is to 
embark on a east roud- 
bui/diny scheme to lost 
seven years and cost 92 
million dollars, in addition,~ 
50 million dollars are tobe 
spent on the British Columbia'' 
section of the Trans-Canada 
High way. 



p a c tr/c 


Equator 



A search has been oryanised 
for the treasure of Montezuma 
//, the last Aztec emperor 
o f Mexico. Montezuma tried ■ 
to come to terms with the 
Spanish conyueror Cortes 
in 1519, but eventually tost 
his empire. 


Montezuma H 

A NEW UFE 

Children from Germany and Italy are 
expected to be the first to go to live 
in a village in Venezuela which is 
being planned for refugee children 
from E^rojoe. 


The Bury an oilfield in 
Kuwait (operated by 
joint British-American 
interestsjhas just displaced 
East Texas, US A, as the 
world's largest oil producer. 
Bury a n's production is now 
13,500.000 metric tons a 
year against 12,650.000 
for East Texas. 


CORONA TION IN SIAM 

The coronation of the 
King of Siam. Phumibol 
Aduldet, is to take place at 

- 1 Bangkok on May 5, fo/low- 

S .. UGAR 1 inq his marriage on April 
28 to Princess Kityakara. 
daughter of the Siamese 
Ambassador to Britain. 
See news columns. 

Equator 


BANANAS PINEAPPLES 
ORANGES ano LEMONS 


AFRICAN OIL ? 

Drilling for oil is being undertaken this month 
in the Massmqa and Inyar/me d/strictsof 
Portuguese East Africa. It is part of a 
search for a vast underground cave of 
oil believed to exist in southern Africa. 


GOLD 



NEW 

[ ZEALAND 


Several big gold nuggets have been found 
in backyards and also under a street at 
Wea/derburn in Victoria. One weighed 
l68oz and was worth over Ezooo. Soon 
the little town had quite a "gold rush'.' 


In addition to the many interesting news items illustrated 
on this map, the areas are indicated where some of the 
most important crops are being harvested. The crops 
are as follow: Wheat —Texas, North Africa, Central Asia, 
North China, and Japan. Sugar —Mexico, Central 
America, West Indies, South America, India, and Japan. 


Rye —Europe. Cocoa —West Indies, Venezuela, Ecuador. 
Tea —China. Coffee —Brazil. Bananas, Pineapples, Oranges, 
and Lemons —South Africa. Tobacco —India. 

Also, the clock faces above the’map show how time differs 
all over the world. Sunlight travels westward round the 
earth. Its full circle is 25,000 miles, or 360 degrees, and 


it completes its journey in 24 hours, travelling 15 degrees 
an hour. We count time from the half-way point, the line 
on which Greenwich stands ; so these times are, of course, 
calculated on the basis of Greenwich Time {not British 
Summer Time). When noon at Greenwich, for instance, 
the day is one hour older for every 15 degrees east. 
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WRITING FROM LONDON ZOO, OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CRAVEN HILL, TELLS OF THE ESCAPADES OF 


The Children's Newspaper, April 29, 1950 

ERIC GILLET7 says that "The Inspector General ” reveals . ,. 


Prudence the Goat, Mollie the Donkey, 


DannyKa ye at His Film-Best 


Star-Gazing at Greenwich 

An astronomer at the Royal Observatory looks at the heavens 
- through the 36-inch reflector telescope. 


Years ago a famous Russian 
dramatist named Gogol wrote 
a comedy which is still acted in 
theatres all over the world. It is 
called The Inspector General. At 
the beginning of the new Warner 
Brothers Technicolor Film star¬ 
ring Danny Kaye, and also called 
The Inspector General, a credit 
title announces that “it is taken 
from an idea by N. Gogol,” or 
words to that effect. 

The old Russian play is funny, 
but the new American film is 
riotously comic and it gives 
Danny Kaye all the chances that 
his last picture denied him. 
Kaye is at his best when he is 
doing a turn by himself. His 
face is wonderfully mobile. He 
is always producing new 7 and 
astonishing noises from his 
mouth. He can be a clown of 
genius and I do not helieve that 
his earlier films have given him 
as many chances as he has here. 
It is hardly necessary to say that 
he has taken all of them. Henry 
Koster can be congratulated on 
his very clever direction. 

The little town of Brodny is in 
a bad way. The Mayor (Gene 
Lockhart) is a very able rogue. 
All the town council, the police, 
and other municipal employers 
are his relations, who steal the 
public funds and allow the public 
institutions to go to rack and 
ruin. The Mayor is naturally 
very much alarmed when he 
hears that an Inspector General 
is in the neighbourhood and 
has just hung the council of the 
next village for similar crimes. 

Somewhere in the same district 
there is an honest young man, 
Georgi (Danny Kaye), who is 
employed by a travelling sales¬ 
man, Yakov (Walter Slezak) to 
sell his “Golden Elixir.” Georgi 
is sacked for telling the truth 
about it, and then he finds him¬ 
self in Brodny with a forged 
testimonial from Napoleon, and a 
horse and cart full of valuables. 

It would be ridiculous to give a 
full outline of the remarkable 
plot. In the course of it Georgi 
eats a meal which would have 
been enough for six people, 
escapes a murderous blow from 


an. axe, buys an organ for 
Brodny, is thrown into jail, meets 
the real Inspector Genera), and 
becomes Mayor of Brodny him¬ 
self. The story goes at a tre¬ 
mendous pace all the time. Once’ 
or twice it is in danger of flag¬ 
ging, and then Danny. Kaye 
is there with some new prank, 
some ridiculous patter, song, or 
some new and most unlikely 
twists of his india-rubber face to 
get things going again. If you 
like Danny Kaye, you will see 
him at his film-best here. 


An armful of Danny Kaye 

Jt would be almost impossible to 
find a more complete contrast 
to The Inspector General than 
tlie British, Ivor Novello Techni¬ 
color Musical, The Dancing 
Years, a tale of Vienna early in 
the century, with Dennis Price, 
Giselle Preville, and Patricia 
Dainton. This film is taken from 
the famous stage musical comedy 
with the same title. The music 
is magnificently recorded and 
there are some lovely shots of the 
Austrian lakes and mountains. 
The stars do all they can with 
their parts but the dialogue is 
not inspiring. The merits of The 
Dancing Years lie in the music 
and the spectacle. These are 
delightful. 


and 

Qfficials of the Children’s Zoo, 
recently reopened, had an 
unusually difficult task this year 
to select the staff. Over 80 girls, 
all in their late teens, applied 
for the job of “hostess.” Of these, 
ten were selected, making, with 
the girls who form the permanent 
staff, a total of 16. All have now 
been decked out in their new rig 
of brown gaberdine with yellow 
blouses. And very smart they 
look, too! 

The new girls are now getting 
to know their four-footed and 
feathered charges, and are 
already finding out which are the 
biggest trouble-makers. Of these 
there are several, the worst, 
perhaps, being a goat they' call 
Black-mark Prudence. Pru is 
always getting into scrapes, and 
just now has endless oppor¬ 
tunities. For in the lower section 
of the enclosure the Works 
Department are building a 
number of new pens, and the 
builders’ materials left lying 
• about are just what Black-mark 
Prudence is looking for! 

Pru’s “black marks ” are 
steadily mounting, her mis- 


Jacko the Jackdaw 


^J^hen there is Mollie, the riding 
donkey. She runs Pru a close 
second for mischief. Mollie, in 
fact, created quite a little mystery 
the other day. This is how it 
happened. 

Whenever trouble occurs in the 
enclosure the staff normally 
suspect the culprit to be one of 
the goats. And usually their 
suspicions are confirmed. But 
for once in a way they have been 
proved wrong. 

For convenience’ sake, during 
alterations in the enclosure, the 
goats’ rations—mainly clover and 
mangolds—were kept temporarily 
in the Exhibition Hall. But when 
a girl assistant went to fetch the 
food, she found that most of it 
had disappeared. Since the goats 
at that time were in pens they 


Miss Pat Proctor with Jacko 

were above suspicion. So special 
watch was kept. It was seen 
that Mollie—normally one of the 
quietest and least offensive riding 
donkeys—was quietly paying the 
hall a visit each morning while 
the staff were at breakfast. 

Mollie’s pranks, however, are 
now ended. She is kept in stables 
until the goats are fed. 


gEVERAL new birds have been 
taken on the strength this 
season, and one is of particular 
interest. He is the talking jack¬ 
daw, Jacko. 

“Jacko left us quite suddenly 
at the end of last season,” Miss 
Pat Proctor, the supervisor, told 
me. “Where he went to we don’t 
know, because, although we made 
inquiries of park keepers and 
others, no one appeared to have 
seen him. 

“We had given him up for lost, 
when, one day recently, he came 
back again. We saw him hopping 
about the place uttering his 
favourite cry: ' Come on! ’ 

“We have now taken Jacko 
‘ on the strength ’ again, but 
henceforth he will live in a cage, 
because he is really a little too 
friendly. He is fond of alighting 
on the shoulders of children, and 
we are afraid he might un¬ 
intentionally peck their faces.” 


demeanours to date including the 
demolishing of a half-built brick 
wall; upsetting a wheelbarrow; 
and leaving her hoof marks on 
some fresh cement. Another of 
her peccadilloes is to drink from 
every watering-can she can poke 
her nose into, often ending by 
overturning the receptacle. 


The C N Astronomer Talks about ... 

Neptune and His New Moon 


'J'he planet Neptune is now 
becoming well placed for 
observation of an evening for 
those possessing optical assist¬ 
ance. He was at his nearest to us 
for this year on April 6, and is 
now 2130 million miles away. 

The exact position of Neptune 
may be easily found with the aid 
of the. bright star Spica, which is 
rather low in the south-east 
sky between 9 and 10 o’clock. 
This star (which, together with 
Corvus, was described in the CN 
for April 15) will be an easy guide 
to the locality of Neptune, whose 
precise position is shown by an X 
on the accompanying star-map. 

The "lanet cannot be seen by 
the un. ided eye, for it requires 
telescopic powers of at least 
2-inch aperture. It may be 
glimpsed through powerful field- 
glasses, for Neptune is now of 
about 7.7 magnitude. 

The accompanying star-map 
shows all the stars appearing in 
Neptune's vicinity which may be 
perceived on a clear, dark night. 
Powerful glasses will reveal many 
more and Neptune will appear 
like one of these, but which one 
will be the problem to find out. 

The best plan is to note on 


paper the precise position of all 
those in the vicinity of the 
X on the star-map. All will 
apparently remain fixed except 
one, which will move in the 
direction of the arrow. This one 
will be the looked-for planet. 

It will be found easier to glimpse 
such faint specks of light in the 
glasses by using oblique vision— 
that is, by a side-long glance, 
rather than by looking direct. 

A telescope 
of at least 3 
to 4 - i n c h 
aperture 
is required to 
show Nep¬ 
tune’s faint 
disc, which 
appears only 
2£ seconds-of- 
arc in diameter, 
sents an actual diameter of about 
33,000 miles, and shows that in 
bulk or volume Neptune is 72 
times greater than the Earth. 

Neptune has now become of 
particular interest because he 
has been found to possess another 
moon in addition to Triton, 
which has been known since 1846. 
This new satellite was discovered 
by Gerard P. Kuiper at the 
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McDonald Observatory, Texas, 
and has been named Nereid. 

Subsequent observations have 
shown that Nereid, takes about 
two years to revolve round 
Neptune. Its distance, therefore, 
must amount to several million 
miles from Neptune—very much 
greater than the distance of 
Triton, which averages 220,000 
miles, or almost the same dis¬ 
tance that our Moon is from the 
Earth. 

But Triton travels very much 
faster than our Moon, completing 
its orbit in 5 days, 21 hours, and 
2J minutes. Triton is estimated 
to be somewhat larger than our 
Moon, but of course it receives 
very much less light from, the 
the Sun, as does Nereid. 

This light amounts to between 
900 and 1000 times less than our 
Moon receives. Nevertheless, they 
can be seen by this reflected light 
even after it has travelled 
another 2725 million miles back 
again to our telescopes. 

Moreover, both Triton and 
Nereid present phases similar to 
our Moon, but they will, never be 
perceptible from the Earth, 
though they will be quite obvious 
from Neptune. G. F. Ivl. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Ivimey takes 
a trip to Oxford to look into the work of . . . 


THE STATION MASTER 



Mr Swancut has a word with the Yard Master in the marshalling 

yard 


T he day I set off for Oxford 
to find my Station Master 
floods on the Thames made 
it doubtful whether a train or a 
boat would be the best* way to 
reach him. Between Didcot and 
my destinationwater stretched far 
on either side of the line, but we 
pulled in on time and there was 
the frock-coated figure, with gold- 
peaked cap, of Mr A. C. Swancut, 
Oxford’s Station Master. 

Oxford is a very important 
rail junction, with an average of 
200 passenger and 150 goods 
trains passing through it every' 
24 hours. , 

You get a good idea of its place 
in the British Railways system, 
so far as passengers are con¬ 
cerned, when you learn -of some 
of the trains passing through it; 
especially in the holiday season; 
for instance, you get the 
Birmingham-Paignton, the New- 
castle-Bournemouth, the York- 
Swindon, the Birkenhead-Mar- 
gate, and so oh. 

North of the station the line 
splits for Leamington and Birm¬ 
ingham one way, and Worcester 
another. Eastward a branch runs 
past the big Nuffield motor works, 
with a special station called 
Morris Cowley, to Princes Ris- 
borough; while north-east is the 
line running across country to 
Cambridge. Southwards you have 
the main line to Didcot, where 
you can turn west for Bristol or 
South Wales, east for London, or 
go straight on south for South¬ 
ampton. 

Qxford has three marshalling 
yards known ,as Yarnton, 
Hinksey, and Southend. - Thus 
the station which is under Mr 
Swancut’s charge, distributes 
Grimsby’s fish to south-central 
England, Worcester’s fruit to the 
holiday resorts along the long 
south coast, and exchanges the 
coal of South Wales for the iron 
ore of Wellingborough. There 
is also the banana traffic (not so 
busy as we should all like) from 
Avonmouth. 

At the three marshalling yards 
these trains are split and the 
trucks sorted out for their various 


destinations. Yarnton has a 
“turnround ” of 4000 wagons a 
week, while Hinksey and South- 
end handle 7000 a week between 
them. 

. We went down to Hinksey, half 
a mile south, and had a word 
with the Yard Master. Mr Swan- 
cut’s job here is of general super¬ 
vision—ensuring that engines are 
not late in joining trains that 
have been made up here, and 
that perishable goods are not 
delayed in transit. 

JJack at the station we naturally 
had a look into the booking- 
office while the Station Master 
inspected the Blank Card Regis¬ 
ter, which is part of the Booking 
Clerk's records and shows the 
sale of tickets to destinations for 
which there are no “stock ’’ 
tickets available. In such cases 
the fare must be looked up in’ a 
Fare Book and written, with the 
name of the station required, on 
one o*f the Blanks. 

“The Station Master’s job,” 
said Mr Swancut as we edged 
round the ticket racks into the 
booking-hall, “is to make fre¬ 


quent, but irregular, visits to all 
departments, and see that all is 
well. For instance, if I noticed 
a long queue in the booking-hall 
I should want to know why 
another window wasn't open.” 

Swancut has a staff of 
about 400 men and women 
to look after—porters, shunters, 
signalmen, telephonists, and 
clerks. He also has to keep an 
eye on the calendar for various 
events, great and small, which 
have to be dealt with as they 
come along. 

Six times a year the University 
is on the move, either “coming 
up ” at the beginning of term, or 
“going down ” at the end. This 
means 7000 extra passengers, not 
to mention their luggage, and, of 
course, extra trains. 

Then, this summer, the Royal 
Show will be held at Oxford, 
with thousands of people con¬ 
verging on the city and train¬ 
loads of agricultural machinery 
and livestock as well. 

There is always something to 
remember and prepare for, 
whether it is Thursday night 


with the Radio Tunes leaving 
Paddington on the 11.55 for 
delivery in Oxford and district on 
Friday morning, or a racehorse 
“ special ” carrying valuable 
thoroughbreds between the Wilt¬ 
shire Downs and Newmarket 
Heath. Supporters of the local 
football team, Oxford City, also 
need special trains when there 
is a big “away ” match. 

W E went along to see one of the 
signal cabins just beyond the 
platform. This was the North 
Box which handles all trains 
passing through Oxford Station* 
and also locomotives coming “off 
shed ” to join their trains. It also 
controls points and signals for 
the carriage sidings where main¬ 
tenance and cleaning are carried 
out. 

The Station Master signed the 
Train Register Book below the 
last entry which had just been 
made in it, for each signal box 
must keep its own record of the 
trains that pass it and their 
times of doing so. 


The Station Master has to see 
that each man and woman of his 
staff carry out their duties so as 
to conform with an imposing- 
looking book called The British 
Railways Rule Book (1950). This 
contains 274 pages which Mr 
Swancut must know all, about, and 
a glance at its index shows you 
everything you can think of 
about railways, from “Accidents, 
prevention of,” as the first item, 
to “Yards, shunting in,” as the 
last. And, in addition, this Rule 
Book has an appendix of 344 
more pages. 

rpHE Station Master learns his 
job by working for years in 
many different departments of 
the railway, and Mr Swancut 
goes often to London for con¬ 
ferences with other station 
masters. And, by the way, he is 
a Councillor on the Oxford Town 
Council. After all, the railway 
station is an important feature 
of a big town, and the man in 
charge of it is an important 
citizen. 



Signing the Train Register Book in the Signal Box 



The Station Master pays a visit to his Telegraph Office Staff Inspecting the Blank Card Register in the Booking Office 
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Young Artists of Great Promise 

Left, Anthony Woollard, 16, of Blandford, Dorset, with the wooden bird and self-portrait which 
he entered for the Schools’ Art Exhibition. Right, Jane Hughes, 3, of West Hampstead, shows 
Mummie a drawing which she entered for the “Children’s Royal Academy.” 


Freedom 

a result of an international 
agreement recently negoti¬ 
ated by Unesco, educational films 
and other valuable visual aids 
will soon be able to move more 
freely from one country to 
another. 

Behind this welcome news lies 
a story which started on a 
summer’s day twenty years ago, 
when M. Jean Painleve, son of 
a famous French Prime Minister, 
was on his way to Brussels. He 
was to show King Albert of the 
Belgians some of the scientific 
films he had just made. 

At the Belgian frontier he was 
told that his educational films 
would have to pay the same 
heavy duty chargeable on ordi¬ 
nary commercial films. So he 
left the films at the frontier and 
went on to visit the king, “It’s a 
crazy situation, your Majesty,” he 
told the disappointed monarch. 
“A film man like myself is 
allowed to cross the frontier 
freely, but my films, the ex- 


Strange Tales 

JN the Uganda Game Depart¬ 
ment’s latest report is the 
story of a hyena who laughed 
in the wrong place. The hyena 
was hungry and was discreetly 
following an equally hungry lion, 
hoping to pick up a ,meal from 
the lion’s leavings. 

Soon the lion forced its way 
into a hut, killed a sheep there 
and ate most of it. Then the 
hyena, doubtless with a grin at 
the lion, sidled in and ate what 
was left. With a grunt the lion 
prowled off, and the hyena, still 
hungry, followed at a distance. 
Before long they came to 
another hut from which there 
was a delightful smell of mutton, 
and the hyena, rejoicing at the 
prospect of another meal, 
laughed loudly. But a lion 
strongly objects to a noise, and 
it turned on its excitable follower 
and killed it. 

Africans who observed the 
occurrence say that it never does 
to presume too much en friend¬ 
ship. 

Another queer story in the 
report concerns a python which, 
presumably, had a bad attack 
of indigestion. This is a com¬ 
plaint from which it is well to 


For Films 

pression of my ideas, cannot 
enter without being heavily 
taxed.” 

From then onwards M. Pain¬ 
leve, with * the help of others, 
fought to free. educational and 
kindred films from import duties; 
and his persistence was rewarded 
in 1933 when the League of 
Nations drafted a “Convention 
to Facilitate the International 
Circulation of Educational Films.” 
Then, just as these films were 
beginning to move more freely. 
World War Two broke out and 
the agreement lapsed. 

After the war Unesco took up 
the' problem, and a new agree¬ 
ment approved at its Beirut 
Conference in 1948 will in the 
near future come into force; 
customs duties, quotas, and 
licences will no longer apply to a 
wide range of educational aids, 
including educational, scientific, 
and cultural films, film strips, 
microfilms, sound recordings, 
models, wall-charts, and maps. 


From Africa 

be free if you are a python, for 
you swallow your meals whole 
and unchewed. 

Africans were attracted by 
cries like those of a goat and, 
on investigation, saw a python, 
about 12 feet long and one and 
a half feet thick, uttering these 
pythonic hiccups, and every 7 now 
and then leaping into the air. 
After a time the sufferer dis¬ 
appeared, and the Africans con¬ 
cluded that it must have been 
dining not wisely but too well. 


THIS KIND WORLD 

jYJiss Gwenda Hawkins, of 
Chelmorton, near Buxton, 
has been thrilled by the gift of a 
television set; for she has been 
an invalid all her 20 years, and 
the gift will enable her to see 
something of the big world 
beyond her bedroom. 

She owes a great deal to 
Mr Ronald Howe, of Buxton, a 
postal deli very-van driver and 
ex-Japanese prisoner of w 7 ar. It 
was his idea. He and his wife 
organised a public dance, and as 
a result. £72 was raised, for Miss 
Hawkins’ television set. 


Young Artists’ 
Work on View 

^eout 4000 children’s drawings 
and painting's were sent in 
for this year’s “Children’s Royal 
Academy," which is on view at 
the Guildhall, London, until 
April 29. This was the largest 
entry for 20 years, and the 
exhibition is considered one of 
the best held by the Royal 
Drawing Society. 

The Founder’s Prize of a book 
and a Gold Star certificate was 
won by Eileen Glancy, aged 16, 
of Edinburgh. 

At another exhibition, the 
Schools' Art Exhibition , at 
Selfridge’s, London, there were 
nearly 300 pictures shown out of 
over 600 submitted. Twenty-five 
were awarded prizes. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 
FAVOURITES 

'J'he next Request Week on the 
BBC Children’s Hour, be¬ 
ginning April 30, has set up a 
record of request cards, 14,115, 
sent in by London children. 

Their favourite is, Said the Cat 
to the Dog, the story about the 
Jackson family and their cat and 
dog named Mompty and Peck- 
ham. This will' be heard on 
May 1. 

Second comes the adventure 
serial, The Island of Maru, which 
wins its place in Request Week 
on May 5. Jennings at School 
comes third and will be heard on 
May 2. Toytown comes fourth, 
popular not only with young 
listeners but with grown-up 
eavesdroppers on Children's Hour. 
Toytown returns on May 3. 


Thick-Skinned 



Two new inmates of London Zoo 
are these armadillos from South 
America. Members* of the ant- 
eater family, they are protected 
by bands of bony plates. 


The Children's 
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OVERCROWDED 

SCHOOLS 

A teacher at a recent confer¬ 
ence said that there would 
be thousands of young children 
reaching* school age in the next 
year or two who would either 
have to be taught in overcrowded 
schools or not admitted at all. 

Another speaker said that by 
1954 there would be 6,000,000 
children needing places and a 
teacher, and that at the present 
rate of building it was doubtful 
if there would be places for some 
of them. 

The necessity for economy is 
sometimes given as the reason 
for this grim outlook, declared 
Mr H. J. Ward of Durham, with 
this comment ; “ The nation 

should not be allowed to ride to 
solvency on the backs of the 
children.” 

—++— 

THE DIFFERENCE 

According to the ruling cliques 
of those countries we call 
“ totalitarian,” the purpose of 
education is to mould a child’s 
character so that it will fit into 
the kind of society those rulers 
think the best. How different 
is the aim in democratic coun¬ 
tries was well expressed recently 
by the Senior Chief Inspector of 
Schools, Sir Martin Roseveare, 
when he said : 

“ Do not let us strive to con¬ 
dition the child to fit into the 
shape of society which we now 
think the best. Rather let us aim 
at ensuring that he has all his 
faculties alert and keenly deve¬ 
loped, and that he will colla¬ 
borate with his fellows so that 
they themselves will determine 
the shape they intend their 
society to take.” 


Getting Together 

^mother small but encouraging 
sign of the way in which the’ 
Western European nations arc 
learning more and more about 
one another’s way of life is the 
present visit here of four young 
Dutchmen of the Netherlands 
nationalised railways, who are 
studying British Railways. 

At the end of May four young 
Frenchmen of the French nation¬ 
alised railways will come here 
for the same purpose, while 
two parties of young British 
railwaymen will go to study the 
French and Netherlands railways. 
By thus working together we 
shall weld Western Europe into 
a strong and prosperous unity. 


THE SPIRIT OF RHODES 

HThi; Mayor of Bulawayo, speak¬ 
ing not long ago at a memorial 
parade by the statue of Cecil 
Rhodes, said that the life of this 
great man should be a first and 
close study by each child in the 
Colony. 

“ We who are familiar with 
Rhodes’ life,” he went on, 
“ realise that his brooding spirit 
is not a dull pensive one but 
something alive and real, to 
spur us on to the fulfilment of 
his dreams of a Southern Africa 
occupied by millions of Euro¬ 
peans and developed together 
with its indigenous peoples, the 
former gradually raising the 
latter to a higher status and a 
Christian standard of life ” 

Life’s Book 

(~)ur lives are albums written 
through 

With good or ill, with false or 
true ; 

And, as the blessed angels turn 
The pages of our years, 

God grant they read the good 
with smiles, 

And blot the ill with tears. 

J. G. Whittier 


BELLS AND GLASS 

"Two traditional crafts in which 
our country still leads the 
world are bell-founding and the 
making of stained-glass, and 
both are now first-rate dollar 


peal of bells recently came to 
the famous Croydon bell foundry 
from the State of Indiana, and 
churches all over America are 
sending orders to Wealdstone, 
on the northern outskirts of 
London, where the medieval 
tradition of stained-glass mak¬ 
ing is still practised. The rich 
note of an English bell, and fine 
English glass arrayed like a 
jewelled mosaic in a window, 
still hold sway among those who 
appreciate the best. 

It is encouraging to think 
that our old crafts are appre-- 
ciated in the New World, and 
can play a big part in Britain’s 
economic recovery. 


COMMON SENSE 

Qf, plain sound sense life's 
. current coin is made : 
With that we drive the most 
substantial trade. 

Edward Young 


JUST AN IDEA ’ 

As Mrs Craik wrote. The 
secret of life is not to do as one 
likes, but to try to like that which 
one has to do. 



Under the E< 


PETER PUCK WANTS 
TO KNOV/ 

If a ratten book Has 
i$s good points 


TOLERATION is an English 
- virtue and you must not take 
it away, says a .speaker. Such a 
thing would not be tolerated. 

0 

IT is hoped to beam a daily r' 
TV Children’s Hour from ( 
Shepherd’s Bush. That will 
make the children beam. 

S 

yJLL babies are pretty,■ says 
a mother . Even, if they 
are: pretty plain. 

0 . 

CERTAIN Frenchman is _ 

described as an authority £OM. 
on roads. What is he indoors ? ja 
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THINGS SAID 

''J'he enthusiasm of the Commu¬ 
nist must be met by the 
greater enthusiasm of the Christ¬ 
ian, his confidence by a greater 
confidence, and his appeal for 
social justice by a greater love of 
the Christian for the poor and 
the down-trodden. 

The Archbishop of York 
Tf the dozen Customs barriers 
that divide European nations 
could be abolished, we would 
quickly become as wealthy as 
the United States, and we would 
have more raw materials at our 
disposal than Russia. Such 
Health would above all . mean 
peace, and a higher standard of 
living for all. Count Sforza, 
Italian Foreign Minister 

Tn' the interests of both India 
and Pakistan, indeed, in the 
interests of world peace, it is 
essential that we should settle 
all outstanding issues by peace¬ 
ful means and promote the 
growth of friendship and good 
neighbourly feelings between the 
two countries. 

Prime Minister of Pakistan 


MAY DAY MASQUE 



On May Day the ancient custom of 
the Hobby Horse is observed at 
Minehead in Somerset. Teams of 
dancers appear in the streets, the 
" horse ” wearing a cardboard mask 

and a tail, and decked in bright 
ribbons and materials. The dance 
is believed to come from the time 
when armed men rode on ponies to 
protect the coast from invaders. 


ditor’s Table 

/[ GGOD host makes, his guests 
feel at home. A had one makes 

them wish they were. 

0 

'J'HE wind is reported to have 
blown down several trees. 

Must have been hollow ones. 

□ 

j'lin first photograph ever made 
has been lost. Someone took it. 
0 

]\JEN beat women at rug-making 
at a Coalville exhibition. Who 

beat the rugs ? 



ckets. Dinner jackets? 


Cherish the Oak 
and Beech 

'J’he Forestry Commission is 
taking a census of Britain's 
trees, the first for twenty-five 
years, and what is most alarming 
in the census reports is the news 
that the English oak, ash, beech, 
and elm are becoming scarcer. 

The trees now being planted 
are spruce, larch, and pine which 
are needed for pit props, tele¬ 
graph poles, fencing, and railway 
wagons; they thrive in wild, 
open country and take only 
seventy years to mature, while 
the oak, ash, and beech take 
some 200 years to grow to useful¬ 
ness, as well as occupy rich 
farmlands. 

Economics compel changes in 
the countryside, and the Britain 
of the future will have vast fir 
forests. It is to be hoped,' how¬ 
ever, that the oak and beech will 
not be neglected ; these islands 
would not be the same without 
them. 


NEW FRIENDSHIP CENTRE 

■“That magnificent young people’s 
organisation, the Inter¬ 
national Friendship League, has 
been working hard to recover 
the ground it lost because of the 
war. It has recently acquired at 
Acton a large building called 
Peace Haven, where hundreds of 
young visitors from abroad will 
be welcomed. 

The League was founded in 
1931 with 54 members, and by 
1939 its strength had risen to 
10,000 and 100 branches. Today 
it has about 5000 members and 
between 80 and 90 branches. 

The establishment of friend¬ 
ship centres is one of its chief 
aims, and the importance of 
this work is stressed by Lord 
Boyd Orr, its President, who 
writes that world unity must be 
built from the bottom upwards, 
by getting the people of different 
nationalities to meet together, to 
understand each other, and real¬ 
ise that the hope of the future 
lies in the friendly co-operation, 
not only of governments, but of 
the. people themselves. 

In England Now 

J_|ere, on our native soil, we 
breathe once more ! 

The cock that crows, the smoke 
that curls, that sound 
Of bells—those boys who in yon 
meadow-ground 

In white-sleeved shirts are play¬ 
ing—and the roar 
Of the waves breaking on the 
chalky shore— 

All, all are English. Oft'have I 
looked round 

With joy in Kent’s green vales 
but never found 

Myself so satisfied in heart before. 
Europe is yet in bonds ; but let 
that pass. 

Thought for another moment. 
Thou art free. 

My country! and tis joy enough 
and pride. 

For one hour’s perfect bliss, to 
tread the grass 
Of England once again, and hear 
and see. 

With such a dear companion 
at my side. 

‘ Wordsworth 
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The Fleet’s In 

Three toys sitting astride one of the 
guns cf H M S Superb, at Chatham, 
are shown points of interest by 
Marine Shields. 


DESCENDANT OF 
ANGELS 

0 N , May 5 Phumibol Aduldet, 
brother of the late King 
Ananda Mahidol, will become 
crowned sovereign of Siam. King 
Ananda met his end by a mys¬ 
terious act of violence in the 
royal palace at Bangkok in June 
1946, and since then the new 
monarch, who is now 23, has been 
completing his . education in 
Switzerland. 

A Siamese coronation is a pro¬ 
longed ceremony, divided into 
separate parts, each performed 
in a separate hall. The chief 
officers of state kneel to advance 
towards him, and, presenting him 
with the ownership of all the 
state and private property in the 
land, including the sacred ele¬ 
phants, declare that his voice is 
as “majestic as a lion’s roar,” 
and that he is the terror of all 
his enemies. 

No-one is permitted to utter 
his name, so during the corona¬ 
tion ceremonies he is described 
as Master of the World, Sovereign 
of Life, August Great Emperor, 
Descendant of Angels, Perfect 
Justice, August and Commanding 
Summit, and Excellent Divine 
Feet. 

The priests present the king 
with a golden urn containing the 
ashes of his ancestors, to which 
he offers incense, light, and 
flowers. Finally, with orations 
from his holy men, he enters the 
palace, there to eat, among other 
rich foods, sweetmeats made by 
the royal ladies of the Court. 

See World Map 


Holiday Task 

gYMPATHY is all very well but 
alone it is not enough. That 
was what six. girls of the Lower 
Fifth at Oxford High School de¬ 
cided after hearing a talk about 
the sufferings of Greek and Arab 
children. The talk was arranged 
by the school’s branch of the 
Council for Education in World 
Citizenship. 

What could they do to help? 
The girls thought hard, and then 
one of them suggested tl\ey 
could work for money to be sent 
to .a relief fund. 

By mowing a lawn and doing 
a big pile of washing-up they 
earned enough to pay for an 
advertisement in the local paper. 
They offered their services at 
Is 6d an hour. 

The advertisement caused a 
steady stream of applications to 
be received from busy house¬ 
wives. . The girls have had to 
work hard, but it has been a 
holiday “with never a dull 
moment ”—and with the pros¬ 
pect of a handsome gift for the 
fund at the end. 


John Dry den, the 
Poet’s Poet 

John Dryden, who died on the First of May exactly 250 years ago, 
i was not a poet of the highest genius; as Landor wrote, he was 
“ never tender nor sublime.” But he has proved a sort of fairy god¬ 
father to other poets and writers, and Alexander Pope was not 
alone in declaring that all he knew of poetry he owed to Dryden. 


Son of the rector of 
Aldwinkie All Saints ill 
Northamptonshire, John 
Dryden was born on 
August 9, 1631, and went 
to Westminster 12 years 
later, going up to Cam¬ 
bridge University when 
he was 19. He reached 
London for good in 1657, 
a man of shining talent 
if net of the purest 
poetic inspiration—a poet of the 
formal school, lord of prose, 
and with a gift for drama that 
enabled him to write some thirty 
plays. 

In national affairs Dryden’s 
sympathies were at first with 
Cromwell, at whose death he 
wrote that “His grandeur he 
derived from heaven alone,” 
adding “Peace was the prize of 
all his toil and care.” But his 
outlook changed, and with the 
accession of James the Second, a 
Roman Catholic who sought to 
make Protestant Britain follow 
his chosen path, he turned 
Catholic. He marked his con¬ 
version with a poem, The Hind 
and the Panther, in which the 
Anglican Church was represented 
as the . panther and the Roman 
Catholic church as the hind. 

With the advent of a Pro¬ 
testant king and queen, Dryden, 
refusing to renounce his new 
faith, lost public favour, and the 
long-held post of Poet Laureate. 

But despite wavering fortunes, 
Dryden can never be forgotten; 
he remains with us in our speech 
and writings. When we say that 
“None but the brave deserves the 


fair,” we quote Dryden; 
as we do when we say 
of a man that he seems 
all mankind’s epitome. 
His is the great tribute 
to Milton, perhaps the 
noblest ever paid by 
one poet to another; 
and statesmen, in¬ 
cluding Mr Winston 
Churchill, have known 
how to make telling use. 
of the famous couplet. 

Forgiveness to the injured does 
belong. 

But they ne’er pardon who hate 
done the wrong. 

None knew better than Dryden 
the power of language, and few 
have used it better. But perhaps 
none of his work has greater 
charm and appeal than his poem 
on St Cecilia, written for music. 

We have a pleasant picture of 
John Dryden in his old age, the 
critic and judge in literary 
matters, whose verdict all 
accepted without question. We 
see him at White’s coffee-house, 
where his armchair always 
awaited him by the fireside in 
winter, or, during summer, on the 
balcony. Young scholars would 
stand there breathless, merely to 
hear him speak, or, if favoured 
by recognition, would be made 
happy for life through being 
permitted to take a pinch of snutf 
from his own box. 

All that is 250 years or so ago, 
but now, on his anniversary we 
of this age, as we turn to his 
works, can feel once again some¬ 
thing of their magic glow. 



Water Caused This Fire 


peculiar . train accident 
occurred recently in the 
Wcngan Hills, Western Australia. 

A goods train was taking water, 
among other things, to outlying 
farms which suffer badly from 
drought at this time of the year. 
One of the wagons jumped the 
rails, derailing and overturning 
several others, and the water ran 
down the line to a wagon of 
quick-lime. 


The heat generated by the wet 
quick-lime caused a wagon-load 
of chaff to burst into flames. 
Then the fire from the burning 
chaff set fire to the next wagon, 
which contained drums of oil, and 
the people of Wongan Hills were 
treated to a free firework display 
as these exploded. 

Fortunately, though the goods 
train was soon a total wreck, no 
one was hurt. 



. •• '■ 


The harbour at Tarbet, 
on Loch Fyne, Argyllshire 


OUR HOMELAND 
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54 Whistler” 
at Wembley 

JJeing chosen to officiate at the 
Cup Pinal is perhaps the 
most-coveted honour among the 
little company of men who 
act as Football League referees. 
It is an honour seldom bestowed 
twice on the same man. 

When Arsenal and Liverpool 
meet at Wembley on Saturday, 
the man in control of the game 
will be Henry Pearce, 43-year-olQ 
referee from Luton, who first took 
the whistle on the football field 
some 22 years ago. 

Traffic manager for a Luton 
Arm, Mr Pearce keeps himself fit 
by training with the Luton Town 
players; and he certainly carries 
his 43 years well. He is always 
up with the play, and gives his 
decisions firmly and without fuss 
—the kind of referee players 
prefer. 

Mi" Pearce has one or two 
personal ideas about the referee’s 
job. He wears canvas lacrosse 
boots for ease and greater 
comfort, and carries two watches, 
in case one should stop during 
the play; he also carries two 
whistles—although he only uses 
one at a time! • 


When Wye Was Wi 

new road on a Council 
estate at Wye, Kent, is to be 
called Abbot’s Walk, and will 
commemorate the village’s little- 
known link with the Norman 
Conquest. 

For 400 years Wye was owned 
by the Abbot of Battle, head of 
the monastery founded by the 
Conqueror on the spot where 
King Harold fell, and the entry 
in Domesday Book runs: “The 
Abbot of St Martin,: of the 
place' of the Battle, holds the 
Manor that is called Wi, which 
in the time of King Edward, and 
now, answers for seven sulings.” 

So, nearly 900 years after the 
newlv-appointed Abbot of' Battle 
was given “Wi,” he is to be re¬ 
membered in a road on a housing 
estate in another post-war 
period. 


An interesting and historic 
manuscript has come to light 
after being lost for three and a 
half centuries. It is the transcript 
of James the Sixth’s Basilicon 
Doron made by Sir James Semple 
at the end of the 16th century, 
and it was recently discovered by 
the Duke of Buccleuch among 
some old family papers. 

The Basilicon Doron, which is 
Greek for A Royal Gift, was 
written by James VI in 1598 
during a serious illness. The 
King felt that he was about 
to die, so, for the guidance of 
his son and heir, Prince Henry, 
he wrote a book counselling him 
how to act wisely in ruling his 
kingdom and his private life. 

James, of course, did not die, 
and for a while lie kept the exist¬ 
ence of his book a close secret, 
a private edition of only seven- 
copies being published in 1599 
in Edinburgh. For some reason, 
however, the King appears to 
have asked a close friend, Sir 
James Semple, to copy his manu¬ 
script, and it is this transcript 
which has just been found. 

Unfortunately for the King, 
Semple showed the work to 


Andrew Melville, an avowed 
opponent of the King’s policy to 
the Church. In the Basilicon 
Doron were certain passages 
strongly criticising the Scottish 
ministers, and these angered 
Melville so much that he copied 
them out and tried, through a 
follower of his called John Dykes, 
to have the book condemned in 
the Synod of Fife. In this con¬ 
troversy the King's name was not 
mentioned, as there was no 
author’s name on the title page 
of the book; but everyone knew 
who was being attacked as the 
enemy of the Kirk. 

At this stage the Privy 
Council took a hand in the pro¬ 
ceedings and summoned Dykes 
to appear before it to answer for 
his conduct. Dykes, considering 


Wordsworth and Music 

illiam Wordsworth, of Hind- 
head, Surrey, a descendant 
of the poet’s brother, has won the 
first prize of £150 in the Edin¬ 
burgh Festival competition for a 
new symphonic work by a young 
composer. The second prize of 
£75 went to an American. 


discretion the better part of 
valour, escaped to England and 
waited there until the King’s 
anger had cooled, and eventually 
he made his peace with James by 
dedicating to him a series of com¬ 
plimentary sonnets, congratulat¬ 
ing him on a narrow escape from 
death at the hands of con¬ 
spirators in 1600. 

When at last the Basilicon 
Doron was publicly printed, in 
1603, everyone wanted to read the 
work written by the man who, as 
James the First, had just 
ascended the throne of Great 
Britain. London booksellers were 
hard put to it to meet the de¬ 
mand, and there was also a great 
demand for the Basilicon Doron 
on the Continent; versions were 
published in Latin, French, 
Dutch, German, and Swedish. 

John Florio, the celebrated 
Elizabethan translator of Mon¬ 
taigne, produced an Italian 
version which still remains . in 
manuscript, and there is another 
unpublished manuscript version 
in Spanish. It is safe, indeed, to 
say that King James was the first 
Scottish writer to acquire a 
European reputation. 
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Oil From Old 
Wells 

•Scientists have just calculated 
that an amazing industrial 
“surgical operation ” should lead 
to recovery of a further 2000 
million tons of oil from oil¬ 
fields now written off as ex¬ 
hausted ; this would be enough 
to satisfy the entire world for 
four years at current consump¬ 
tion rates. 

Treatment includes “hypo¬ 
dermic injections” of under¬ 
ground rock strata with water 
under pressure, or with air or 
gas, and also the modern tech¬ 
nique of “vacuum pressure.” 

Oil, associated with gas and 
water, is contained in the pores 
of certain rocks in the way that, 
water is held in a sponge. When 
the initial gas or water pressure 
is exhausted, the oil remains 
static in its rock reservoir—and 
wells tapping this reservoir run 
“dry.” 

By progressive development, 
oil men have been able to create 
artificial pressure; and wells 
formerly abandoned are now 
being restored to yield from 25 
per cent to 300 per cent of their 
total original output. 


Colours Galore 

^he origin of Cambridge blue 
As among the mass of in¬ 
formation on colours to be found 
in the Dictionary of Colours for 
Interior Decoration recently 

issued by the British Colour 
Council. Cambridge blue was 

adopted from Eton blue (dating 
back to the fifteenth century) in 
1863, when the Cambridge crew 
had eight Etonians. 

As many as 378 colours are 
named, and illustrated. Some 
names are drawn from Nature— 
as poppy, which is the same as 
vermilion; others from famous 
periods of decoration, as Wedg¬ 
wood blue, rose Pompadour, and 
Victoria violet—a dress colour 
very popular in the 1860s. 

Very few of us could describe 
with accuracy the colours of 
an oriental carpet, but this dic¬ 
tionary will enable us to do so. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 


Phil Taylor 



Many fine footballers 
have come from 
Bristol, and one of 
the best Is the 
Liverpool captain, 
Phil Taylor, due at 
Wembley Stadium 
on April 29. 


A schoolboy international, 
he was taken on to Bristol 
Rovers' ground staff, while 
developing on the field. In 
1936, when he was 18, he 
was transferred to Liverpool, 
helping that club to top the 
League in 1946-7. 


Phil then went to Switzer¬ 
land and Portugal with the 
England party, but a knee 
injury robbed him of his 
place. As the tourists’ plane 
flew high over the Pyrenees, 
a masseur worked hard on 
the knee, but to no avail. 


Phil Taylor’s first inter¬ 
national cap came five 
months later when he was a 
member of the England team 
that defeated Wales. A 
strong and resolute foot¬ 
baller, he has a remarkably 
long throw-in. 


King James’s Advice to His Son and Heir 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE—Picture Version of Shakespeare’s Popular Drama (instalment) 


Antonio, a merchant of Venice, was a kind-hearted 
young man and very generous in helping his greatest friend, 
Bassanio, a Venetian nobleman. Bassanio had exhausted 
his small fortune by living too expensively. He was in 


love with a rich lady, Portia, but he needed money to court 
her in a fitting style, giving her costly presents and arraying 
himself in fine clothes, so he asked Antonio to lend him 
3000 ducats. Antonio had not that amount by him at the 

m 


time, but, expecting some of his ships laden with 
merchandise to arrive home at Venice soon, he said he 
would borrow the sum from Shylock, a shrewd and weahhy 
Jew who was also a moneylender. 



Shylock hated Antonio because the young 
merchant often reproached him in public for 
being a hard-hearted usurer, mercilessly 
extorting a high rate of interest; while 
Antonio often lent money to people in 
distress without charging interest, and saved 
many from Shylock’s clutches. Now that 
Antonio wanted to borrow money from him, 
Shylock wondered whether this might not be 
a chance for him to have his revenge. 


Said Shylock: You call me misbeliever, cut¬ 
throat dog, And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine. 
Go to, then : you come to me, and you say, 
“Shylock, we would have moneys:’’ What 
should I say to you ? Should I not say “ Hath a 
dog money ? Is it possible A cur can lend 
three thousand ducats 1 ” Antonio asked him 
to lend the money not as to a friend, but an 
enemy, Who if he break, thou mayst with 
better face Exact the penalty. 


Then Shylock pretended he wanted to be 
friends with Antonio, and he suggested : 
Go with me to a notary, seal me there Your 
single bond; and, in a merry sport, If you repay 
me not on such a day, In such a place, such sum 
or sums as are Express’d in the condition, let 
the forfeit Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your, fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

Antonio agreed to this peculiar bond. 


Bassanio, afraid of wily Shylock’s idea of a 
joke, objected to this, but Antonio, expecting 
the early return of his richly-laden ships, 
had no fear. Shylock then asked Bassanio : 
If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? A pound of 
man’s flesh taken from a man Is not so estimable, 
profitable neither, As flesh of muttons, beefs or 
goats. I say, To buy his favour, I extend this 
friendship. 


Another Instalment of the Merchant of Venice will appear next week 
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I A complete short story of 

- Morgan of the Mounties j 

THE MAN WHO 



I 


SOLD TOTEMS) 

♦ 

t 

t 


by Frank S. Pepper 


C orporal Tim Morgan, of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, dashed out of his 
office at the Hemlock Valley post 
vyhen he heard a car approach¬ 
ing. 

He ran out into the road and 
held up his hand. 

The corporal, whose training 
had taught him to observe 
details, automatically noted the 
make of the car, its registration 
number, and the fact that it 
had an all-grey body spattered 
with yellow mud. 

Corporal Tim was surprised to 
see that the car was being driven 
by an- elderly woman. She was 
white-haired. She wore a grey 
tweed costume which' looked 
expensive and well-cut, but she 
wore it as if she didn’t trouble 
much whether it looked well on 
her or not. Her.brown felt hat, 
too, was a smart one but was 
crushed untidily over her white 
hair . as though she hadn't 
bothered to look in a mirror 
when she put it on. 

As the car drew up Tim bent 
his head to the window. 
“Going far, ma’am?” he asked 
politely. 

“Is that any concern of yours, 
young man?” she rapped in a 
harsh voice. 

“Just trying to be helpful, 
ma’am,” Corporal Tim assured 
her. “Y’see, I know everybody, 
and every car, in my Hemlock 
Valley territory, so the moment 
r saw you coming along I had 
you figured for a stranger.” 

“Is that a crime?” asked the 
woman sharply. 

“Ma’am, crime isn’t my only 
concern,” Corporal Tim assured 
her. “My job is mostly to help 
folk. ■ Seeing that you were a 
stranger I wanted to warn you 
that if you’re planning to go 
farther than Hobson’s Ford 
you’ll have to make a detour. 
There’s been some heavy flooding. 
There’s a washout.” 

At that moment Tim heard 
the telephone in his. office ring¬ 
ing. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” he begged. 
As he ran up the wooden steps 
he heard the car behind him 
starting off again. 

It was Sergeant Harding, from 
headquarters, who was on the 
telephone. 

“Get out to Yellowmine right 
away. There’s a riot! ” 

Corporal Tim sprinted for his 
ancient touring car, and drove 
away from the post in a cloud 
of dust. 

Yellow rune had once been a 
thriving town, but when the 
mine had ceased to pay the place 
had become deserted until 
Indians had moved in. The 
Indians lived most of the year 
by trapping and hunting, but 
they had almost made Yellow- 
mine something of a show-place 
by reviving native crafts, 
customs, and; ceremonials as an 
attraction to tourists. 

It was part of the Mountie’s 


job to look after the Indians in 
his district: to visit them regu¬ 
larly, to distribute food rations 
to any who were destitute, to 
watch their health and see to it 
that any who were sick received 
proper medical attention, and to 
protect their special hunting and 
trapping rights. 

Corporal Tim had been amazed 
to learn that there was . trouble 
at Yellowmine. Nothing like this 
had ever happened before. The 
Indians gave much less trouble 
than white people. The corporal 
just couldn’t understand it. 

As the Mountie’s car churned 
down the rutted road of yellow 
mud that led to the settlement, 
he soon saw that he wasn’t going 
to have to hunt far for the scene 
of the trouble. 

Qne of the special attractions 
that the Yellowmine Indians 
used to lure tourists was a huge 
totem pole that had been set up 
right in the middle of the street. 

It was round this pole that the 
disturbance was taking place. 
Sergeant Harding had ex¬ 
aggerated a bit when he had 
called it a riot, but a crowd of 
angry Indians surrounded a party 
of men in overalls who were in 
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charge of a heavy truck and 
trailer of the kind used to trans¬ 
port tree-trunks in lumber camps. 

There was a lot of loud shout¬ 
ing, pushing and shoving, and 
threatening gestures, and it 
looked as if a real fight might 
start at any moment. 

A worried-looking man dashed 
up to the car. 

“I thought you were never 
going to get here. Gosh, did they 
only send one man to handle 
this?” 

Corporal Tim grinned. He 
couldn’t resist the temptation to 
make the traditional Mountie 
wisecrack. 

“Sure. You’ve only -got one 
riot, haven’t you?” 

(^oporal Tim pushed a broad- 
shouldered path into the 
centre of the trouble, where a 
raging Indian was just hauling a 
workman out of the cab of the 
truck and was swinging his arm 
to hit him on the chin with his 
fist. 

Corporal Tim intervened just 
in time. 

A hush had fallen on the crowd 
the moment the Mountie ap¬ 
peared. 

“Now what’s the trouble?” he 
said. 

“I bought this totem pole. I 
paid good solid cash for it. And 
now they won’t let me take it 
away.” 

Corporal Tim was thunder¬ 
struck. The totem pole was an 
object of deep meaning to the 
Indians. It was unthinkable that 
they would have sold it. 

“I don’t believe it,” he declared 
flatly, and the listening Indians 
cheered. 

“It’s true, I tell you. I paid a 
thousand, dollars for it. I was 
going to put it on exhibition at 
fairs.” 

The Mountie shook his head 
with a sad smile. 

“Mister, for a smart business 
man, you’ve certainly come a 
cropper. Where’s the man who 
sold you this thing?” 

“I’ve been trying to find him. 
He doesn’t seem to be around any 
more. He told me he was the 
Indian Agent for this area. He 
was a little, feller who drove a 
grey car.” 

“A grey car!” echoed Corporal 
Tim. “Only one grey- car has 
come through the valley from 
this direction today. It had 
yellow mud on it, too. But it 
was driven by an elderly woman. 
Hey, where’s the nearest tele¬ 
phone?” 

“Right over there. Are you 
going to straighten this thing 
out ? Will I get my money back?” 

“I’ll do my best,” answered 
Corporal Tim. “But I can make 
no promises.” 

JJe managed to get Sergeant 
Harding on the wire. 

.“I want all the roads watched 
for a grey car driven by , an 
elderly woman,” Corporal Tim 
announced, and proceeded to 
give a description of the car and 
its driver. “If you find the woman 
detain her until I get there. I’m 
on my way,” 

Corporal Tim returned to his 
car, taking with, him the man 
who claimed to have bought the 
totem pole. His name was 
Ryder. 

When they reached head¬ 
quarters the grey car was parked 
outside. 

“So they managed to stop her,” 
grunted Corporal Tim: “Come 
on, Ryder.” 

Co'ntmaed on page 10 
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ASKED TESSA ji // 

(visiting Clarks shoe Factory 



^ ^ 2 (...crepe rubber soles! D'youmind 

w - _— a bit of 

history? 


Good morning, 
Mr. Challoner / 


You’re going to show 
us Clark’s sandals 
being madei 



lC Vr 


Steady on— 
this is where 
we start at 
the bottom... 



That's 
’■I different I 



I've some] 

nice big 
pictures.; 


3- //-> jTwo hundred yean ago |4Tln 1876, Henry Wickham, who 
I T’d’M rubber trees werehr6tl was Encrlish. brought rubbe 


rubber trees were -first J 
Z&/J discovered in the | 
Amazon Valley.r 




vi i ir ■■ — 

...c seeds were planted i 
Kew Gardens. Young ' 
rubber trees grew. 


was English, brought rubber 
tree seeds from South Amend 





We’ll get to 
the rubber- 
making part 
later. 


The young trees were pack< 
into ships and transplanted 
to special gardens r gz- . 
in 


7 fWhy couldn't they stay] ^ 
Kew Gardens?^ 
( ^ A IhJ I ^ 






Because they 
need heat. In 
England they can 
only grow properly' 

‘ under glass. In 
hot countries 
acres of them 
can grow in 
' the op en.fxy^ 


Later they were sent fo Singapore 
and Malaya. And in IdOs 
plantation rubber* first became] 
important to the world. 





NEXT MONTH 


Terry and Tessa see how 
crepe rubber is made. 


CHILDREN'S SHOES 


What can 1 read now 7 

LET THE 




eaa now' « 


NEWS SHEET 


G ive up -to -the- minute reports of- 
Thrilling Adventure Stories & oood 
books by your favourite authors. 

FREE copy from _ 

FREDERICK WARNE & C? L T . D 

BEDFORD COURT, BEDFORD ST, LONDON, W C 2 




GRE AT SALE OFFER 4 

vmm 


'■k CARA MC*f- J 


This PARA Ridge Tent conus lo you 
complete with all accessor it's. Popular size 
5 ft. 6 in. aloug rid no, 7 ft. 3 in. a Iona: wall, 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 12 in. 
walls. Brand-new. With fly-sheet. Cash 
priee, £3 9 6. Tost, etc., 1/6. Without 
fly-sheet cash price, £2 12 6. Post, etc.. 1/-. 
BELL TENTS, E8 15 O complete, carr. 5/-. 
“ ESTUARY ” TENTS 6 ft. 6 in. long, 6 
ft. wide, 6 ft. high. Cash price £7 7 O, 
carriage, etc., 2/-. 



mrsw’WMa 

iPARATROOfc 

mmm 


ARMY P.T. 

SHORTS 


33 

POST 

6d. 


Blue or Beige, 
3/3. Post 6d. 
Ideal all sports 
and outdoor 
wear. 


MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED 

7 or.. Crystal-clear. Ideal holiday, sporting 
events. 42/6. W.D. model, full size, £3 lO O, 
Very special 6-lens achromatic model, £5 19 6, 
both complete io case, etc. All post 1/-. Also 
other models.___ 

GOVERNMENT MADE SOLID LEATHER 

HAND SEWN BOOTS 

Boys, Ladies and Idea with small fittings, 
finest quality brand-new solid leather Boots. 
To clear at 12/6. Post, etc., 1/3. Sizes 3 up 

to 75. TELESCOPES, MARQUEES, 
OTHER TENTS, CAMPING EQUIP¬ 
MENT. Send for Bumper Catalogue. 
Monthly Terms Arranged. 


HEADQUARTER &. GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (CN). 196-200 Coltlharbour 
Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all sat. Closed 1 p.m. AVed. 
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FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 


jj 


FULLY PATENTED 

Place stamp in slide—insert 
slide—press the switch and 
the watermark shows up- 
illuminated. Battery operated. 
Moulded Plastic construction, 
pocket size. Obtainable from 
all high-class stamp dealers or 
direct from: 


An electric 
watermark 
detector 



H. & A. WALLACE LTD. 

94 OLD BROAD ST., Entrance London Wall, 

LONDON, E.C.2 


BULGARIAN OLD TRAIN FREE 


rTT^fTT^ 




tm* 



t »*ii * ti'm+i 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. This beautiful 
BULGARIA showing a long-funnelled and 
very primitive Railway-engine of 1888, issued 
to, commemorate the Bulgarian Railways’ 
Jubilee. With it we will also send YOU in 
addition obsolete interesting INDIA (Em¬ 
peror), nice NORWAY (Lion) and a delight¬ 
ful DENMARK (Numeral). ALL ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE. 

Just request Bulgarian Old Train Packet 
Free ; enclose 3d. stamps (for our posting 
costs), and request Windsor Approvals. Send 
Now, and add interest and value to YOUR 
COLLECTION with this fine Free Packet. 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept, CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 


FREE!t 

wwwiiiiHimn 



This FINE NEW S. AFRICA 
Commemorative to all requesting 
our Discount Approvals and en¬ 
closing 3d. stamp. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. cn> 

99 DARTMOUTH RD., LONDON, N.W.2. 



This fine stamp of TENNIS PLAYER 
in action FREE to all applicants for 
Approvals sending 2/d. postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), 
Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire. 


64 = FREE 

► Here's a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. A 

► This magnificent offer is for one week j 
only, so scud IMMEDIATELY. It Is the ^ 
► ideal album for beginners or for holding ^ 
k duplicates. The cover i3 most attractively a 
r designed in TWO COLOURS, there are ^ 
► 64 FACES containing 120 full-sized illus- 4 
k trations with spaces for new issues. It a 
[ will hold over 1,500 stamps, INDEXED J 
r and contains much useful information. ^ 
b Remember, supplies are strictly limited, A 

► so send TODAY for this absolutely FREE a 
GIFT. Enclose 6d. for packing and ^ 
► postage and request our famous Approvals 4 
k together with illustrated price list of J 
T albums, packets and sets. J 

►LISBURN & TOWNSEND, 1 

► LTD. 4 

► (C.N.), WEST KIRBY, WIRRALj 


* FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes. Afghanistan, 
Brunei, Burma, Caledonia, Ethiopia, Malay 
(Tiger), Mancbukuo, etc. Send 2Jd-.post¬ 
age and ask to see an Approval selection of 
attractive stamps. 

C. STOCKTON & CO. 
BRIDGWATER DRIVE, 
VVESTCLIFF-ON-SEA, ESSEX 


VALUABLE GIFT 


Hungary, five different values of special 
issue to commemorate the Centenary of 
the Revolution. All attractive stamps, 
catalogue value 1/8. This set will be 
sent freq to all genuine applicants for my 
Approvals who enclose a 3d. stamp to cover 
postage. 

A. NELSON (Dept. CN.2), 

38 Thoroltl Road, Ilford, Essex. 



Obtainable from Stationers and Stores 


Morgan of the Mounties 


Continued iroin page 9 

Sergeant Harding was waiting 
for him just inside. 

“Corporal Morgan, either I’m 
crazy or you’ve made a mistake 
that’ll break your career.” lie said 
furiously. “We’ve got Miss 
Mallison inside, and is she 
annoyed?” 

“If I’m right, Miss Mallison is 
no lady,” Tim assured him. “I 
think she’s a man. I aim to find 
out." 

“Hey, no. You be careful. 
Don’t you dare touch her!" cried 
the sergeant. “We’re, in enough 
trouble already. Do you want 
her to bring an action for 
assault?" 

£Jorporal Tim opened a door. 

Miss Mallison was sitting 
primly on the edge of an arm¬ 
chair in front of the sergeant’s 
desk. Catching sight of Tim, she 
let out a yell. 

“Young man, you’re responsible 
for this! How dare you have me 
detained! I shall bring this dis¬ 
graceful affair to the attention 
of the Commissioner. I shall 
write to the Governor-General 
himself!” 

Tim turned to Ryder. 

“Does she look anything like 
the man who cheated you out of 
a thousand dollars?" he asked 
hopefully. 

“She don’t look like any kind 
of man,” Ryder pointed out. 

Tim sauntered round the room. 
There was a plate of apples on 
.the sergeant's desk. He picked 
one up and bit into it. 


“Nice, apples,” he remarked 
cheerfully. 

“Now look here, Corporal!” 
choked Sergeant Harding. 

Corporal Tim picked up 
another apple., 

“Have one, Miss Mallison,” he 
invited. 

He tossed it clumsily. The lady 
grabbed at it, dropped it, then 
caught it between her knees. 

Corporal Tim moved swiftly. 
His big hand swept through the 
air. Miss Mallison’s hat went 
flying, and with it went her white 
hair! 

The white hair was a wig. 
Underneath it was close-cropped 
and black. 

T? yder let out a yell. 

“That’s the one! That’s 
the man who sold the totem 
pole!” 

There was a short, violent 
scuffle. Then, when “Miss ” 
Mallison had been removed to a 
more secure place of detention 
Sergeant Harding mopped his 
brow. 

“Phew! What a chance you 
took, swiping him like that! 
Suppose it had been a woman 
after all!” 

Corporal Tim grinned. 

“I felt pretty certain, after I 
made him drop that apple. He 
grabbed it between his knees. A 
man always does. But a woman 
is used to wearing skirts. She 
makes a lap.” 

T.00I1 out for another tomylete 
short story of Maryan of the Muan- 
tlcs in an early issue. 


BEDTIME CORNER- 


Mr Portly on the Farm 


Portly knew that some¬ 
thing was going to happen 
■ that last week of the Easter 
holidays because Mummie got 
the suitcases out. 

“We’re going to stay on 
Auntie’s farm, Mr Portly,” 
said Christopher. “And you 
are coming, too. Isn’t it 
lovely?” 

Mr Portly winked his eye to 
say “Yes,” and went off to tell 
Tinkle. 

The next morning Mr Portly 
was shut in his travelling 
basket. And after lots of 
noises, and the funny sensa¬ 
tion of travelling along in¬ 
side something which purred 
louder than he could, the 
basket was opened again and 
out he stepped. 

What a different world it 
was! He was in the farm¬ 
yard. He heard pigs grunt¬ 
ing, cows lowing, and a horse 
stamping in its stable. And 
he didn’t quite know what to 
make of it. 

Then he saw something lie 
did not understand. A bowl 
of milk on the cobbles outside 
the barn. Off he trotted. And 
he was just lapping it thirstily 
when a furious voice squalled : 


“Hey! You leave our milk 
alone!” And out of the barn 
came prancing and bristling a 
large Tortoiseshell Mother 
Cat. followed by five kittens— 
a Black, a White, a Ginger, 
a Tabby, and a Tortoiseshell 
like herself. 

Mr Portly immediately 
began to apologise, but she 
would not listen. She told 
him off so terribly that he 
backed away and ran Into the 
farmhouse kitchen, his nose 
pale with astonishment. 

And there was another Tor¬ 
toiseshell Cat dozing before 
the fire! 

She, however, only opened 
a sleepy eye and said: 
“Heard you having a row 
with my Barn Cat cousin! 
The poor thing’s half wild, so 
you can’t expect any manners 
from her! There’s milk for 
you over in that corner," slie 
added. “Then come back here 
and have a warm. My name’s 
Tabitha.” 

So for the rest of his stay, 
carefully avoiding Barn Cat, 
Mr Portly spent many happy 
hours • in company with 
Tabitha. 

Jane Thornicroft 



SUBBUTEO 

THE GAME OF 

‘TABLE 
SOGCER’^ 

The Replica of Association Football 



HO DICE 
NO 

BLOWING 

NO CARDS 
OR BOARD .. 


PI ayed with 22 
miniature men, ball 
and goals. All the 
thrills of real Foot- 
ball! Dribbling, 
corner and penalty 
kicks, offside, goal 
saves, injuries, etc. 
Coloursof all league 
clubs available. 

Send 3d stamp for full details and 
Order Form to : 

P. A. ADOLPH 

17 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 

* KENT 



LIGHTWEIGHT POST FREt 

SPORTS 15 /- 

BINOCULARS 

Genuine Optical Lenses 33 mm. Objectives. 
Separate Eye Piece Focussing Special interpu- 
pillary Eye Distance Adjustment with brilliant 
field of view Guarantee enclosed 

Genuine 

POCKET 

5 /- 



High Power 

TELESCOPE 


GOOD MAGNIFICATION - SUPER LENSES 
See miles! Bring It closer! Specification: 
8* open. 4J* closed Object ten* 30 mm For Aero. 
Field or Marine use. A Fine Range Instrument with 
2 focussing adjustments. Guarantee enclosed. Send 
Cheque or Postal Order to NAZEX SIGNALLING, 
28 ST ANTHONY’S PLACE. BLACKPOOL 


250 DIFF. STAMPS 2/6 

100 diff.—1/-; 500-5/-; 1,000-10/-. 
No free gifts; but full value for money. 


lO diff. TRIANGULARS 
50 diff. CHINA 
50 diff. JAPAN 
50 diff. PORTUGAL 
50 diff. GREECE 
100 diff. ITALY 
Many other barzains. 


1/6 
li¬ 
ne 
1/6 
2 /- 
2 /- 

Send .stamp for list. 


HAND&SON, 37 ROSEBERY RD., EPSOM 


25 CHINA fr eei 

This interesting packet containing 25 
different unused Chinese stamps, will be 
sent ABSOLUTELYJ FREE to oil 
stamp collectors enclosing 2$d. postage 
and asking to see our bargain Approvals. 

(No obligation—no rubbish.) 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO, (CN 27), 
BRIDGNORTH- - - 


FREE AUSTRIANS! 

FREE to those who ask to see an 
Approval selection, ten AUSTRIAN 
stamps. This free packet includes old and 
new pictorials. Enclose 2-Jd. stamp for 
postage, please, 

K. V. FANTOZZI 

(Section C N), 

Hillside, Whitegate. Northwieh, Cheshire, 


DON’T READ THIS 

unless you are interested in a colourful col¬ 
lection of Large Pictorial unused French 
Colonials. They depict Zoological and 
Native Scenes of Equatorial Africa, Somali¬ 
land and Ten other Colonies, and are Com¬ 
pletely Free!! Simply send 2£d. and ask 
to see Approvals. 

A. E. RUDGE 

(F.C.). MILLOOK, BUDE, CORNWALL 


NEW REPUBLIC OF 
INDIA pkt. FREE 

Inc. NEW REPUBLIC Comment; 
GANDHI; New Archaeological and Vic¬ 
tory, etc. Free to collectors asking to see 
my Amazing Approvals. Scud 3cl. to cover 
my postage and bargain lists. Without 
Approvals 9d. (Over 500 collectors have 
joiuc'd “ THE CODE STAMP CLUB.” 

Sub. 1/-, Application Form available). 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 53, 
CANTERBURY, Kent, 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 70 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in the FINEST condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
st*jck is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on approval. Every 
stamp we sell Is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERR1NGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E,9, England. 

Established 1830 
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YOU can 
build this 
MODEL 


WITH 



BRICK & MORTAR 
BUILDING KIT 


it enables you to build Garages, Fire 
Stations, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, orfrom your own imagination. 
All railway models will fit “O” 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
used again and again. 

BRICKPLAYER KITS AT 23/10, AND 44/- 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM GOOD TOY¬ 
SHOPS, HOBBY SHOPS, AND DEPART¬ 
MENTAL STORES. 

ACCESSORY PACKS 


No. 

Contents 

Price 

100 

100 Full Size Bricks 

- 2/6 

101 

52 |-Bricks and 72 J-Bricks 

- 2/6 

102 

Gable and Peak Bricks 

- 2/6 

ill 

Capping and Roof Tiling - 

- 2/- 

112 

Concrete Roofing 

► 2/- 

114 

Bag of Brickplayer Cement 

- 1/2 

J 15 

Roofing Cement 

- 6d. 

oI07 

2 Bay Windows with 31 
Splay Bricks 

- 3/- 


METAL WINDOW AND 


POOR FRAMES 

FI F2 F3 F4 F6 F8, FI0 

7d. 5d. 6d. 4d. 3d. 5d. 6d. 

8108 Sheetsof Glazing I (Plastic) Id. 

7/ your dealer cannot supply, write for 
address of nearest stockist t<x 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 


(Dept. C), ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 

CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment.' 

Call or write for PRICE LIST (Id.) 

A. Ni BECK & SONS, 

(Dept.CN) 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16. 

Something NEW in 

MODEL BOAT 
BUILDING 

a book for 
boys who like (o 
make things ! 


Contains So fascinating pages 
of drawings and colour pic¬ 
tures of iS different model 
boats and ships which can be 
made with simple tools and 
materials. Full instructions 
are given and every boy who 
possesses this book will be 
able to make his 
own working 
models like an 
expert. A splendid 
ONLY five-shillingsworth ! 

You can buy this 
wonderful book at all 
newsagents and booksellers. 

BUY YOURS TODAY! 

HUTCHINSON’S 

Books for Young People 

Hutchinson House, London, W.l 


Hippos Keep the 
Rivers Healthy 

r£o save the Zambesi River from 
becoming like the Orange 
River—a channel of muddy water 
carrying valuable top-soil to thS' 
sea—it is being urged that the 
Government of the territories 
concerned should go in for hippo 
breeding on a big scale. 

Mr J. D. Keet, former Director 
of Forestry to the South African 
Government, argued the other 
day in Pretoria that the hippo 
might be to South Africa what 
the beaver is to Canada. When 
beavers were almost exterminated 
in Canada the Government were 
obliged to put them back in the 
rivers to restore the latter to a 
healthy condition. 

Hippos have a similar function 
to perform in African rivers. 
These bulky creatures force their 
way. through the densest reeds 
and weeds, thus keeping the 
rivers open and “ventilating ” 
them. Their consumption of 
river grasses and papyrus also 
helps to prevent the narrower 
channels becoming blocked and 
silted up. 

To prove this point, Mr Keet 
pointed out that last July the 
Okavango River, running 200 
yards wide and ten feet deep 
and at. six miles an hour on 
the Angola boundary, did not 
even reach Lake Ngami, which 
it used to feed. “Thirstland ” 
trekkers—for the Okavango flows 
through the Kalahari Desert— 
who have lived on its banks 
for half a century, say the 
Okavango River was a mighty 
stream when hippo lived in it. 
But now that the “river horse ’’ 
has been virtually exterminated, 
the liver seeps uselessly into the 
desert sands because its onward 
course is choked by square miles 
of tangled grass and vegetation. 

See World Map 


■ ONCE AGAIN, 
“HOWZATT?” 

JN^ext Saturday ■ will mark the 
beginning of a new cricket 
season. Once again we shall hear 
the delightful crack of'bat meet¬ 
ing ball—and the loud appeals 
from bowlers, and wicket-keepers. 

First-class cricket will offer its 
unfailing pleasures and' thrills. 
The battle for the County Cham¬ 
pionship will be as keen as ever, 
and the West Indians, eager to 
win at least one of the Test 
matches, will be an additional 
lure to the County grounds. 

We shall see changes in some 
of the County, teams. Leicester¬ 
shire . have appointed C. H. 
Palmer, the schoolmaster- 
cricketer from Worcestershire, 
as their new secretary, and he 
is expected to skipper the side. 
R. E. S. Wyatt, former captain 
of England, is the new Worcester¬ 
shire skipper; S. S. Rogers, from 
Middlesex, is to captain Somer¬ 
set; R. W. V. Robins, at the age 
of 44, is to return to the leader¬ 
ship of Middlesex; and'there will 
be a change in the captaincy of 
Sussex. 

One innovation in this coming 
season should prove of real 
benefit to the game in general. 
Each of the Counties will play 
28 matches in the County Cham¬ 
pionship, instead of an irregular 
number as in the past. 

A great season lies ahead, a 
vital season’s cricket, in view of 
next winter’s battle for the Ashes 
in Australia. May the sun shine! 


Armour of the 
Black Prince 

rjhiE funeral armour of the Black 
Prince is on view this week 
and next at the Tower of London, 
where it has been sent from 
Canterbury Cathedral for clean¬ 
ing and repair. 

The armour, which has hung 
over the Black. Prince’s tomb for 
nearly 600 years, is of great 
interest, for few similar pieces 
of the 14th century have survived 
in this country. They are the 
Prince’s helm, surmounted by a 
cap of maintenance and a fine 
crest—a leopard with a long tail; 
his shield of arms bearing the 
arms of England and France 
moulded in boiled leather: his 
surcoat or jupon, gauntlets, and 
sword scabbard. 

The Only One 

Patches of the original colour 
on parts of the armour, gold, red, 
and blue, have been recovered by 
careful cleaning. The jupon has 
been re-netted by those members 
of the Royal School of Needle¬ 
work who sewed together the 
twelve squares of Queen Mary’s 
tapestry carpet. 

No other shield or jupon of this 
period is known to exist in 
Britain, and the only other 
English helm of the time is in, the 
Royal Scottish Museum at Edin¬ 
burgh. 

In the Middle Ages these 
insignia of great men were 
carried in their funeral pro¬ 
cessions and hung on their tombs, 
and Edward the Black Prince left 
detailed instructions in his will 
about his own funeral. These 
were duly carried out when he 
died in 1376, except his wish to 
be buried in the crypt of Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral. It was decided 
that so great a prince must be 
laid where all could see his tomb, 
which was erected near the shrine 
of St Thomas. 


Faithful to Their 
Old Church 

ancient country church with¬ 
out a roof whose parishioners 
insisted cn worshipping there 
although a larger new church 
was provided for them elsewhere, 
is the subject of a recent appeal. 
It is Elsted Church, Sussex, 
which is mainly a Saxon building, 
and contains some of the finest 
herringbone masonry in the 
South of England. 

In 1849 it was decided to close 
this church, as well as two other 
small ones at the neighbouring 
villages of Treyford and Didiing. 
and to build a new church at 
Treyford, which, because of its 
size, 'was sometimes called the 
Cathedral of the Downs. But the 
Elsted folk and those of Didling 
would not forsake the churches 
of their ancestors, and they were 
re-opened. 

In 1898 a tree fell on Elsted 
church’s roof, which had to be 
removed altogether, but. still the 
villagers attended it, services 
being held in the chancel though 
it has only room for about 20 
people. 

The ancient church at Trey¬ 
ford became a complete ruin and 
was virtually lost in a jungle of 
nettles, brambles, and fallen 
trees. But. the new church there 
also fared ill, for in 1943 it was 
found to have structural faults 
and had to be closed because it 
. was Unsafe. 

Now an appeal ' has been 
launched for funds to build a new' 
roof for the Saxon church of 
Elsted. 


t % 


BIRO PENS 

v/oirR 


aR e 


tty 


Biroette and Biro Minor ballpoint pens 
are of special interest to all scholars. 
They make the taking of notes, the 
working out of problems and all other 
writing quicker and simpler. Biro pens 
write smoothly and easily and the ink 
dries as it writes. 

BIRO MINOR 

is the famous adaptation of the original 
Biro designed for school and home use. 
In red, green, blue and black with 
refills in inks that match the colour of 
the case. 


BIROETTE 

is a slim, neat, attractive pen with cases 
in blue, maroon, grey or black—the 
latest design in ballpoint pens. You can 
choose either a cap in gleaming silvery 
argenite or in plastic to match. 
Biroette refills are obtainable with blue. 






PENS FOR YOUR THOUGHTS 


■ ecca 


Manufactured by The Miles-Alartin Pen Co. Ltd. 



For handsome, tidy hair that keeps its good looks all through 
the day, use Brylcreem, the perfect hair dressing. Even after 


a hard game, you can rely on Brylcreem to put 
you right on top. In work and play, it’s the smart 
fellows who get ahead — and there’s nothing like 
Brylcreem for giving your hair life and lustre, and 
preventing Dandruff. Brylcreem your 
hair and make smartness your goal. 


County Perfumery Co- Ltd., Stanmore, Middx. royds 42 : 15.4 
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THE BRAN Tub Jacko and Chimp—Nearly-Compieat Anglers 


Answered 

tourist made a few patro¬ 
nising remarks to the old 
gardener working on his plot.. 

“And what kind of potatoes are 
they you are planting?” he asked. 

“Raw ones, to be sure,” slowly 
replied the old man. “You 
wouldn’t be expecting me to plant 
boiled ones, would ye?” 

Riddle-My-Name 

M Y first is in right and In 
wrong; 

My second’s in bottle, not label; 
My third is in bell, not in gong; 
My fourth’s not in board, but in 
table; 

My fifth is in singer, not song; 

My last is in tale, not in fable. 

If your answers all are proper, 
Here’s a boy—or else a “copper." 

Answer next week 

Playing For Safety 

PJodge : How much did that 
prize pumpkin of yours 
weigh? 

Hodge: Oh, not as much as I 
expected, but I always thought it 
wouldn’t. 

RODDY 




The Children’s Newspaper, April 29, 1950 

Teddington 

''Jhe tide in the Thames is felt 
as far up the river as 
Teddington, where the first lock 
and weir are situated. It has 
often been wrongly stated that 
the name means Tide-end-town, 
but the name is older than the 
lock and means the town of the 
sons of Tidda or Tette, a common 
old English name which was 
probably the name of a promi¬ 
nent man who lived at or near 
what is now Teddington. 


“Oh, Mummie! I’ve just bathed 
that stray dog I found, and now he’s 
gone‘clean away.’” 

News 

Smith was reading his 
paper at the breakfast table. 

“Anything new in the paper 
this morning?” queried Mrs 
Smith. 

“No; just the same old things,” 
was the reply, "but they are 
happening to different people.” 


The lines of Jackoand Chimp quivered 
as they hooked an enormous “fish.” 

How Far? 

'J'he visitor to Sleepyville asked 
the postman how far it was 
to Dithering. 

“Why, you must be a stranger 
here?” replied the postman. 
“Everyone knows it’s just a 'mile 
and a half and three-quarters of 
its length besides.” 

The visitor turned away 
astonished, but it is easy to find 
the distance to Dithering. 

Answer next week 

Monkey Chatter 

“Tt’s a very' odd world,” the 
monkey said, 

“The guinea-pigs have no tails. 

A cock ■ has a comb which 
he cannot use, 

And the fishes can’t play then- 
scales. 

The fox has a brush, but he 
cannot paint, 

While I think it a wonderful joke 
That the goat has two horns 
which he cannot blow, 

And a beard which he cannot 
stroke. 

The elephant’s trunk can never 
be packed, 

Which is rather strange you’ll 
agree. 

But the most ridiculous things of 
all ’ 

Are the humans who laugh at 
me.” 

Silence 

An indignant voice was heard at 
the other end of the tele¬ 
phone line. 

“You promised to send a man 
to- mend my door-bell and you 
still haven’t done so.” 

"But madam, I came myself,” 
was the reply. “But I rang the 
bell four or five times, and as 
nobody answered I concluded 
that you were all out.” 


WIGHTMAN'S 

Arithmetical Tables 

O (1) How many square yards in one acre ? 0 (2) 19 X I3~=what ? 

§ (3) How many yards in one mile ? # (4) How many feet in one metre ? 

For over 100 years people of all ages have been find¬ 
ing the-answers to these and similar questions in 
Wightman’s Table Book. Its 64 pages and cover are 
packed full of useful information. Being small, it 
can easily be slipped in the pocket for ready reference. 

Price 4d. per copy 

Available from Stationers, Booksellers and all branches of British Home 
Stores, or send 5d. direct to Wightman & Co. Ltd. (C.N.), 179 Tottenham 
Court Road, London, W.l. 

Answers: (I) 4840 sq. yds.; (2) 247; (3) 1760 yds.; (4) 3’280843 feet. 


Some fish! “ So that’s what a wooden But their own expressions were far 
expression is like," chuckled Jacko. from wooden when their lines broke. 

Maxim to Memorise 

penny saved is a penny 


Farmer Gray Explains 

Bulbs For Brock. “Who has 
been digging up bluebell bulbs?” 
demanded Ann indignantly. 

“Old Brock, I expect,” replied 
her brother Don, glancing at the 
gaps in the vast array of green 
leaves, where the dark soil had 
been disturbed. “Badgers like 
eating bulbs.” 

“I wonder how long badgers 
have lived here in the ‘ Big- 
woods ’?” Ann remarked. 

“A great many years,” answered 
Parmer Gray, overhearing Ann’s 
question. “Sometimes badgers 
occupy setts for hundreds of 
years. In such cases, their 
tunnels cover a large area. 
Districts where badgers have 
dwelt for generations are often 
prefixed with the word ‘ Brock.’ ” 

Built-Up Word 

half-circle take, two whole 
circles make, 

And to these add three-fourths 
of a cross; 

A bird will appear; you have 
guessed it," I fear, 

But, if not, twill attention 
engross. Answer next week 

Smith 

'J'here' are more English-speak¬ 
ing people named Smith than 
of any other name. The reason 
for this is that this surname was 
originally given as a description 
(John the Smith, for example), 
and was applied indiscriminately 
to all workers, or smiters, in 
metal. Thus the descendants of 
blacksmiths, tinsmiths, lock¬ 
smiths, silversmiths, and so on, 
are nearly all Smiths today. 

Moonshine 

CAID a crazy professor named 
Barrs, 

“My invention will fly to the 
stars. 

1 expect pretty soon 
To arrive on the Moon, 

And visit both Venus and Mars." 

A Pretty Kettle of Fish 

'J'his phrase means much the 
same as the expression 
“Here’s a fine state of affairs.” 
The word kettle is a corruption of 
kiddle, a basket-like trap placed 
in a river to catch fish, much 
used during the Middle Ages. 

Certain men of title or ’ rank 
had the privilege of setting 
kiddles in the Thames and other 
rivers, but very often the where¬ 
abouts of these were known to 
local citizens, who raided them. 
The indignant owner's wrath 
would be expressed in such words 
as "Here’s a pretty kiddle of 
fish!”—hence the phrase we use 
today. 


earned. 


Last Week*s 
Answers 

Riddle-My-Name: 

Colin (Co-L-in.) 
Who Flew ?: Bleriot 
(leaving the words 
tale, hank, plan, 
gape, star, just, and 
rack.) 

Overheard: A had 

£40, and B had £1So. 
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THE 


There’s nothing like bold, clear handwriting 
for making a good impression on an 
examiner ! A Blackbird pen not only has 
a 14-ct. gold nib that writes quickly and 
clearly but the whole pen is constructed to 
stand up to long, hard wear. It's at a price 
you can afford too ! In black, green, blue 
or grey. Price 14/8 (inch tax). 

t Ask your stationer to show you some 

Blackbird 


PEN 


MADE BY THE SWAN PEN PEOPLE 

mabif, TODD & CO. ltd. 41 park street, LONDON’, w.i {Administration only) 

Service Depots and Show room! : no New Bond Street, London, W.l 
3} Cheapsidc, London, E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, 1 f 


LET THEM PLAY IN 

Any weather—anywhere 
A 4-Pole 

WIGWAM 


Post and 

Pks- 


07/C ... A child can erect it alone 

Of U «r 5 ft. overall height—- 
showerproof jungle 
light material —- 4 
collapsible poles for 
easy storage — tie 
across entrance 
—can be used 
indoors with¬ 
out extra 
fittings— 
Beautifully 

pro duced 
—An Ideal 
Summer 
Amusement—Will last for Years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 



THE SEASON’S 
WINNING RACKET 

Multi-ply laminated frame—gut that will 
stand the play of the strongest—leather grip 
—beautifully finished—perfectly balanced. 

We guarantee to refund 
your money within seven 
days of receipt if you are 
not entirely satisfied. 

Yours for 32^6 

O 

Complete with Pres; 

40/- 

Send 32/8 plus 
2 /- post and pkg.. 
and state weight 
required. 

Junior 11 or 12 oz. 

Senior I2J, 13, 135- oz. 

BUY BRITISH AND BE SURE 



RIDDALLS SPORTS & GAMES 

(Dept. CN 30) 

89 Tower Bridge Road, London, S.E.I, and Branches. 

















































































